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ORCHESTRAL 


GRAND SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Manon Lescaut 
Intermezzo 
Aida (Verdi) 
Prelude E 11190 





(Puccini) 


The Great Eysler 
Potpourri. Two Parts 


(arr. Victor Hruby) 
E 11191 


Or. PARIS PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
Weissmann. (Conducted by Maurice Frigara) 
Samson and Delilah 
Selection. Two Parts 


(Saint-Saéns) 
E 11184 


BERLIN SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
(Conducted by Dr. Weissmann) 
Iphigenia in Aulis (Gluck-Wagner) 
Overture. Two Parts E 11183 


INSTRUMENTAL 


KAROL SZRETER (Pianoforte Solo) 
Pastoral Sonata 
Allegro. Two Parts 
Andante. Two Parts 
Scherzo-Rondo and Rondo 
One 12-inch and two 10-inch Records 





(Beethoven) 
E 11189 
R 1116 
R 1117 





INSTRUMENTAL—continued. 


Another wonderful and unique Record 
PATRICIA ROSSBOROUGH (Piano) 
(With Orchestra. Arrangements by George Scott-W 
Barcarolle 
Humouresque 
Alice, Where Art Thou ? 
Rhapsody E 11 


Previously Issued : 


A Liebestraum Fantasy ( After, 
Melody in F (after Rubi 


E 11 
VOCAL 


JOHN MOREL (Baritone) 
(With Pianoforte Accompaniment) 
Simon the,Cellarer ( Tradi 
Eléanore (Coleridge Ta 
E 11 





“Tales of Hoffm 





Previously Issued : 


The Crucifixion 
(Negro Spiritual) 
O No, John! 
(English Folk Song) 
10-inch double-sided Record 


OLGA HALEY (Mezzo-Soprano) 
(With Instrumental Accompaniment) 
Easter Hymn (Granville Bant 
Lascia ch’io Pianga, ‘“‘ Armida”’ (Handel, arr. ¢ 
E 








11 
(With Orchestra) 

On the Banks of Allan Water (Arr. G 

Annie Laurie (Arr. 


(10-inch Record - 2s. 6d.) Ri 





SPECIAL 10-inch DARK BLUE LABEL RECORDS, 2/6 each 





GERHARD HUSCH (Baritone) 
(With Orchestra. Sung in German) 
Marriage of Figaro, Act 1 (Mozart) 
‘* If you are after a little amusement’”’ 
**Now your days of philand’ring are over’’ 
R 1122 


GEORGES SEVERSKY 
(Sung in French) 

(With Gregoris’ Quartet.) (V. Launitz at the Piano) 
Pourquoi Mens-Tu ? 
Parlez-Moi d’Amour 

(Sung in English and French) 


R 1113 


Don’t Blame Me (Sung in Russian) (Seversky) 
Time Alone Will Tell (Gottler- Nicholls) 
(Sung in English) R&1099 


LEILA BEN SEDIRA (Soprano) 
(With Orchestra. Sung in French) 

Mireille (Gounod) 
** Trahir Vincent ” 

** Non jamais, jamais ” 


EDITH DAY (Soprano) 
ROBERT NAYLOR (Tenor) 
(With Orchestra) 
Indian Love Call ‘ Rose Marie” 
The Desert Song 


R 1123 


R 1124 


EDITH LORAND and Her Viennese Orchestra 
Dreaming (Waltz) 
Vision of Salome (Waltz) R 11114 
BARNABAS VON GECZY and His Orchestra 


Helen (Waltz Selection) 


Congress Dances(Waltz Selection) R 1118 
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EDITORIAL 


ROM time to time I have raised the topic of 

circulating libraries for gramophone records, and 
I have expressed myself against their introduction 
partly because of the harm I think circulating libraries 
have done to literature, and partly because I was 
unable to see how a circulating library for gramophone 
records could possibly pay its way. The latter objection 
seems to be disposed of by the success of the Recorded 
Musie Library, from the organisers of which I hear 
that there has been a steady increase of clients since it 
was started last August. An annual subscription of 
four guineas entitles every member to take out ten discs 
a month without regard to individual size or price, so 
that if a subscriber always takes out ten six-shilling 
discs he would have the use of £36 worth of records for 
a ninth of what it would have cost him had he bought 
them himself. Within a ten-mile radius of Charing 
Cross delivery is free to the subscriber. Anywhere 
outside that radius carriage is paid to the member’s 
residence, but the cost of returning the records must 
be paid by the member. Apart from a few minor rules 
there is only one rule of outstanding importance, which 
is that a subscriber shall never play Library discs with 
any needle except an Electrocolor, a Burmese Colour, 
or a fibre. Gramophiles being by nature a much more 
honest class than bibliophiles, we may assume that the 
pledge given by the subscribers will be strictly honoured. 
The rapid extension of wireless coupled with the severe 
financial strain which has naturally hit the sale of the 
best music first has made me reconsider my opposition 
to circulating libraries of records, and if I had needed 
anything to confirm this change of attitude I should 
have found it in the initial difficulties which were 
experienced by His Master’s Voice in getting the Hugo 
Wolf Society securely started. It was clear to me 
from the letters that I was receiving that many who 
would willingly have joined such a society could not 
afford to do so. The Hugo Wolf Society is being 
followed, as I have already announced, by a Beethoven 
Sonata Society, and though I am not at liberty to give 
particulars yet I may say that definite steps are being 
taken to form other societies, and I fancy that we shall 
hear of great developments in this direction during the 
next year or two. On top of many letters about the 


difficulty of finding money for*such wanted records, I 
received the following from one of our oldest readers :— 

Having read The Working Lad’s letters I would like to add 
my little bit. I do not know whether he is married. I hope 
not, for then his chances of satisfying his musical inclination 
are rendered very slender indeed, 

I hope he can keep the records he has acquired and enjoy 
his selection. 

This would appear to be my addio to things gramophonic 
(and let me add, I do not want any more records). Trade 
depression, short time, and the increasing difficulty of keeping 
a home going for a wife and two children has cured me of any 
further desire for music via the gramo. 

A miner, or most working men, may be musical, but they 
won’t get much of it. I had the Trout (H.M.V.) and lots of 
stuff (for a pitman). My collection would no doubt look 
meagre to some people, this last ought to have been in the 
past tense, there is nothing to appear meagre now. All gone 
bit by bit, can anyone wonder at it? I gave her the great sum 
of 29s. last week to keep us on, well, how she does it I don’t 
know. I’m not begging or moaning, I only want you to 
understand how many of us struggle. 

When I find a customer to buy the gramophone, then we 
shall have a radio, and then even if it is distorted it will be 
better than no music at all. 

Cheerioh ! old friend, I shall look forward to hearing your 
broadcasts and may I hope you have a bright and happy New 
Year. Thank you for all your kindness to me. 


I have not printed this letter with any idea of playing 
on readers’ soft hearts, but because I think we all of 
us want reminding sometimes what life means in 
these days for people who have been granted a brief 
glimpse of beauty’s domain, but who have been pushed 
out of it and now find the gate locked against them. 
I am glad to think that our friend will derive a certain 
amount of consolation from music over the wireless, 
but music over the wireless never means as much to 
the lover of music as music on a gramophone record, 
and letters like this make me feel that it is impossible 
for me to oppose anything that will help in any way 
to give gramophone owners a chance to keep in touch 
with recorded music during these bad times. And I shall 
try not to believe that when times are good those who 
have bought gramophone records in the past will not buy 
them again. But will times improve within the next 
decade ? I confess I rather doubt it, and it looks to me 
as if the circulating library of records will have to be- 
come an institution in every town or suburb of any size, 
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The Faust competition was a distinct success. One 
hundred and twenty-six competitors cast the opera in 
French and one hundred and thirteen in English. In 
addition to this several people cast the opera in both 
languages. 

I chose Faust as the first opera for this competition 
because, at a guess, I should say that more people in 
Great Britain have heard an actual performance of 
Faust than of any other single opera. Alas, I never 
saw Jean de Reszke as Faust, and so I have never seen 
a satisfactory performance of Faust himself: but one 
of the faults of the opera from an artistic point of view 
has always seemed to me the inability of Gounod to 
provide anything really worth while in the way of 
music for the name part. It is a matter of real regret 
that Wagner at the height of his powers never tackled 
this tremendous subject, which in the hands of Gounod 
and his librettists has been turned into a kind of 
operatic East Lynne. As a piece of stagecraft Gounod’s 
opera is magnificent, for everything, musically, vocally, 
and dramatically, happens at the very moment and in 
the very way to impress itself immediately upon the 
least intellectual audience. For this Gounod had to 
thank his French librettists, Barbier and Carré, who 
did not make the mistake which countless adapters of 
various books have made of trying to work in too 
much of the original work for stage purposes. That 
is the dramatic mistake which Boito made in Mefistofele ; 
not content with the Marguerite episode, he tried to 
include too much of the second part of Goethe’s Faust 
and to infuse an opera with philosophy. In spite of its 
obviousness the popularity of Gounod’s Faust was not 
immediate. It was first produced at the ThéAtre 
Lyrique in Paris on March 19th, 1859, and only thirty- 
seven performances were given during the ten years 
that elapsed before it was produced on March 3rd, 
1869, at the Grand Opera, Paris, with Christine Nilsson 
as Marguerita, but the performances since then in 
every country may be numbered by the thousand: It 
was first produced in London in French at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre on June 11th, 1863, and in the same year 
on July 2nd it was given in Italian at Covent Garden 
with Adelina Patti as Marguerita. It was first produced 
in English at Her Majesty’s Theatre on January 23rd, 
1864, the English rights having been secured by the 
well-known musical critic E. F. Chorley. He persuaded 
Gounod to write a special aria for Charles Santley, 
the English barytone, who was playing Valentine, and 
the result was the famous song in the second act, 
which by time’s irony is more famous to us under its 
Italian title ‘“‘ Dio possente”’ than under the French 
title “‘ Avant de quitter ces lieux,” or its English title 
“Even bravest heart may swell.” This was a good 
deed; but it did not compensate for the atrocious 
English libretto for which Chorley was responsible, and 
which is still being sung. Every time I read it through 
I find it worse, as tasteless as badly-made mince, 
turgid, inaccurate, and altogether vile. However, when 
the feebleness of the libretto, whether in French, Italian 
or English, has been condemned, there remains an 


effective drama so well constructed theatrically that 
no amount of bad dialogue can kill it. This Gounod 
fed with a steady stream of melody, which is usually, 
though not always, appropriate to the situation. 
Now for the task of casting the opera. Here is the 
cast :— 
Faust. A _ learned 
MEPHISTOPHELES 
MARGUERITE Soprano 
VALENTINE, @ soldier, brother of Marguerite Barytone 
Sresex. A village youth in love with Mezzo-Soprano 
Marguerite 
WaGner. A student 
MartHa ScHWERLEIN, neighbour to 
Marguerite 
The part of Siebel is often sung by a soprano, and the 
part of Martha is usually sung by a contralto. 
Here is the cast of the English Columbia album :— 
Heddle Nash 
Robert Easton 
Miriam Licette 
Harold Williams 
Doris Vane 
Muriel Brunskill 
Robert Carr 


doctor 


Barytone 
Mezzo-Soprano 


Faust 
MEPHISTOPHELES 
MARGUERITE 
VALENTINE 
SreBEL (Soprano) 
Marrtua (Contralto) 
WAGNER 
The B.B.C. Choir and Chorus. 
Conductor : Sir Thomas Beecham. 


Here is the cast of the H.M.V. album :-— 


MARGUERITE Mireille Berthon 
(of the Opera, Paris) 
César Vezzani 
(of the Opera-Comique, Paris) 
Marcel Journet 
(of the Opera, Paris) 
Marthe Coiffier 
(of the Opera-Comique, Paris) 
“ouis Musy 
(of the Opera-Comique, Paris) 
Jeanne Montfort 
(of the Opera, Paris) 
Michael Cozette 
(of the Opera, Paris) 
Chorus and Stage Band of the Opera, Paris. 
Symphony Orchestra. Organ of the Salle Pleyel, Paris. 
Conductor: Henri Busser (of the Opera, Paris). 


Here is the cast voted for by our competitors in the 
French version :— 


Faust 
MEPHISTOPHELES 
MARGUERITE 
VALENTINE 
SIEBEL 

WaGNER 
MARTHA 


Faust 
MEPHISTOPHELES 
SreBEL (Soprano) 
VALENTINE 


DamE MarTHA 
(Contralto) 
WaGNER | 


Fernand Ansseau 
Fedor Chaliapine 
Fanny Heldy 
Apollo Granforte 
Sigrid Onegin 
Michael Cozette 
Maria Olszewska 
Chorus of the Opera, Paris. Orchestra of La Scala, Milan. 
Conductor: Arturo Toscanini. 


Here is the cast voted for by our competitors in the 
English version :— 


Faust 
MEPHISTOPHELES 
MARGUERITE 
VALENTINE 
SIEBEL 


Joseph Hislop 
Norman Allin 
Miriam Licette 
Harold Williams 
Muriel Brunskill 
WAGNER Harold Williams 
MARTHA Muriel Brunskill 
Covent Garden Chorus and Orchestra. 
Conductor: Sir Thomas Beecham, 
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This last cast has produced a tiresome problem. It 

as annoying of Gounod to cast Siebel for a woman, 
and it is even more annoying that so many com- 
netitors should have suggested Muriel Brunskill for 
he ideal performer, and it is equally annoying to have 
produced as the second candidate for the part Edna 

hornton. Mr. Harold Williams beat Mr. Dennis 

oble for the part of Valentine by ten votes; but he 
only beat Mr. Dennis Noble for the part of Wagner by 
one vote. For the part of Martha Miss Brunskill was 
asily first with Miss Gladys Parr second. The second 
andidate for Faust was Mr. Heddle Nash, beaten 
by eighteen votes ; but for Mephistopheles Norman Allin 
vas forty votes ahead of Robert Radford. The second 
candidate for Marguerite was Eva Turner, nine votes 
behind Miriam Licette, with Florence Austral three 
votes behind Miss. Turner. 

The Covent Garden Orchestra was ten votes ahead 
of the London Symphony Orchestra and the Covent 
Garden Chorus was twenty-seven votes ahead of the 
B.B.C. Chorus. Sir Thomas Beecham was an easy 
winner as a conductor with John Barbirolli forty-one 
votes behind him. 

if | had been entered for the competition myself | 
think I should probably have voted with the majority 
for Joseph Hislop as Faust. At the same time I should 
have ‘considered seriously the claims of Browning 
Mummery, John Sullivan, Edward Johnson, and 
Alfred Piccaver. Yet these four splendid tenors only 
obtained eight votes among the four of them. 

For Mephistopheles I should certainly have voted 
with the majority that Norman Allin was the man 
for the part. I was interested to note that one reader 
suggested Malcolm MacEachern, and I am not sure 
that this was not rather a good choice. One competitor 
suggested Paul Robeson. That would be an interesting 
experiment. 

Marguerite produced a wider choice than either of 
the leading male parts, and I was surprised to find only 
seven voting for Margaret Sheridan, who I believe 
would have been my choice. I was surprised too to 
find that so few voted for Lawrence Tibbett as Valentine, 
for, judged on his gramophone records, I should call 
him the finest barytone now singing in English. | 
should also have considered the claim of Peter Dawson, 
who would certainly have given a fine interpretation as 
an actor, though whether he would hold his own in 
grand opera is another matter. John Brownlee and 
Arthur Fear both did well as candidates; but Roy 
Henderson and Keith Faulkner were less successful 
than I should have expected. One competitor chose 
Miss Essie Ackland for the part, which seems to me an 
excessive tribute to Miss Ackland’s powers of im- 
personation. 

For the part of Siebel there were no less than thirty- 
six candidates and, to judge from meny of them, some 
of our competitors had a most shadowy notion of 
what Siebel was supposed to be. I yield to none in 
my admiration of Madame D’Alvarez; but to cast 

B 


D’ Alvarez for the part of a love-sick youth is. what 
Dr. Johnson would have called “wild.” | Muriel 
Brunskill and Edna Thornton, who were the favourites, 
were both bad choices. Miriam Licette, who had five 
votes, was, in my opinion, the best choice, and as an 
alternative I should have been inclined to favour 
Lilian Davies, who is used to playing boys’ parts... 
However, she only obtained a single vote. Doris Vane 
would not be a bad choice either, and she did obtain 
nine votes. 

The part of Wagner is divided among many candi- 
dates. I think my choice might have been Stuart 
Robertson, who only had a single. vote ; but of course 
Peter Dawson would have been equally good, and _ so 
indeed would have been several barytones, including 
the three favourites Harold Williams, Dennis Noble, 
and Percy Heming. Joseph Hislop would have been 
eminently unsuitable and so would Alfred Piccaver. 
Yet both of these were chosen by competitors. 

For the part.of Martha Miss Muriel Brunskill won 
an easy victory. . Indeed there was no one else in it. 
Gladys Parr was followed by Clara Serena. One 
competitor voted for Dame Clara Butt, which shows a 
curious confusion between the theatre and the concert- 
platform. 

In choosing the Covent Garden Orchestra and Chorus 
the competitors displayed their wisdom, and in choosing 
Sir Thomas Beecham as conductor equal wisdom, 
though I was glad to find John Barbirolli winning a 
good number of votes. Eugene Goossens, who was 


third, only had six votes, and no other conductor 

obtained more than three. 
Now comes the question of deciding which of the only 

two competitors who scored seven points out of a pos- 


sible ten is the winner of the English Album; 

Mr. A. P. Austin, 17, Imperial Road, Windsor, Berks, 
or Mr. T. Messer, 42, Victoria Street, Galashiels. 

Neither chose Miriam Licette as Marguerite. Mr. 

Austin picked Eva Turner and Mr. Messer picked 

Margaret Sheridan. Since Eva Turner was the second 

choice, and Margaret Sheridan only the fifth, Mr. 

Austin must score a point here. For Siebel Mr. 

Austin chose Olga Haley, and Mr. Messer Miriam 

Licette, each of whom obtained the same number of 

votes. Both winners chose the most popular Martha, 

Faust, and Mephistopheles. Mr. Austin also chcse the 

right Valentine with Harold Williams, and for Wagner 

the third most popular in Perey Heming ; whereas Mr. . 
Messer chose the most popular Wagner in Harold 

Williams, and in Dennis Noble the second Valentine. 

On the whole I think Mr. Austin has to be adjudged 

a bare winner with a second and a third over a second 

and a fifth. To Mr. Messer we award a consolation prize 
of any record of Faust he wants. 

The voting for the French cast was very exciting, and 
for Faust Ansseau only beat Gigli by three votes, with 
Georges Thill a bad third and Martinelli one vote behind 
him. I was surprised to find Pertile with cnly two 
votes, though not so much surprised as to find Journet 
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with one.-’ Journet as Faust! Schipa with only two was 
‘disconcerting. For Mephistopheles’Chaliapine won with 
consummate ease; receiving 46 votes more than Journet, 
who was ’second.' No'other bass received more than 
Kipnis, and he received five votes. Ezio Pinza only 
managed two and Andresen one: Fanny Heldy for 
- Marguerite beat Elizabeth Rethberg fairly comfortably 
by’ eleven votes, with. Rosa Ponselle a good third, three 
behind Rethberg. Vallin was six votes behind Ponselle, 
and Lily Pons two behind her for fifth. I was surprised 
to find that Emmy Bettendorf only received three 
votes. Granforte beat De Luca for Valentine by five 
votes, with Jannsen, Crabbé, and Ruffo close behind. 
My ‘own choice would certainly have been Hiisch, who 
only received five votes ; and surely Inghilleri deserved 
more than four and Stracciari more than six? For 
Wagner the voting was spread over no less than forty- 
three barytones, and the winner, Michael Cozette, only 
obtained thirteen votes, Granforte being second with 
eight, and Crabbé third with five. Stabile did get one 
vote here, though he was entirely forgotten for Valentine. 
One competitor had what I may call the nerve to cast 
Chaliapine for Wagner. I should like to have seen the 
famous basso’s face when he was offered that engage- 
ment. Another competitor with a curious remoteness 
from actuality suggested Fanny Heldy for the part. 
For Siebel was Onegin only two votes ahead of Minghini- 
Cattaneo and Olszewska, with Conchita Supervia two 
votes behind them, D’Alvarez a vote behind her, and 
Offers four votes behind D’Alvarez. Here, surely, 


competitors have failed to visualize what is required for 


Siebel. My own choice would have been Conchita 
Supervia, although I don’t suppose for a moment she 
would have accepted the engagement. One competitor 
did remember the existence of Jeritza and cast her for 
Siebel, but nobody remembered her for Marguerite, and 
I believe I would cast her for Marguerite before any of 
them. Eide Norena, too, is a soprano who did not 
receive the attention she deserves. Only two voted for 
her as Siebel, and only one for her as Marguerite. For 
Martha Olszewska won by two votes over Onegin with 
Offers third, one behind ; and Montfort fourth, eight 
behind Offers. Here, when there was a real opportunity 
to cast D’Alvarez well, there were only four votes for 
her. Martha was a plump grass-widow or, if Mephis- 
topheles is to be believed, a widow ; Siebel is a love-sick 
boy. Yet half the competitors seemed to toss up between 
well-covered contraltos for these two parts as if nothing 
but the timbre of the voices counted. To my mind, no 
living singer could approach D’Alvarez for this part, for 
she is a great comedian as well as a great contralto. 
For the chorus the Paris Opéra Chorus scored a fairly 
comfortable victory over the Chorus of La Scala, Milan, 
with the Metropolitan Opera House a very bad third. 
For the orchestra, La Scala only managed to beat the 
Paris Opéra by two votes with the Berlin State Opera 
House twelve votes behind, and the Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchestra (a ridiculous choice) six votes 
behind the Germans. Toscanini ran away with the 


conductorship with over three-quarters of the total 
votes. Second to him was Sabajno, far behind, with 
Coppola a poor third. 

Three competitors succeeded in getting seven points 
out of a possible ten—Mr. J. F. Needham, 28, Clifford 
Avenue, Ings Road, Hull; The Rev. Arthur G. Reekie, 
Congregational Manse, Paisley Road, Barrhead, Glas- 
gow ; and Mr. N. John Donaldson, 7, Redlands Road, 
Glasgow, W.2. All three picked Ansseau for Faust, and 
Chaliapine for Mephistopheles. Mr. Needham and Mr.§ 
Donaldson both succeeded in finding Granforte for 
Valentine, and Mr. Reekie picked the third of the 
candidates in Herbert Jannsen. Both Mr. Donaldson 
and Mr. Needham were successful with Cozette for 
Wagner, and Mr. Reekie found the second choice in 
Marcel Journet. Mr. Reekie, however, picked Fanny} 
Heldy for Marguerite, whereas Mr. Donaldson picked 
Ninon Vallin, the fourth choice, and Mr. Needham 
Elizabeth Rethberg, the second. Mr. Reekie and Mr. 
Needham were both correct with Onegin for Siebel, but 
Mr. Donaldson chose the sixth candidate with Maartje 
Offers. Mr. Reekie was successful with Olszewska, but} 
the other two picked Jeanne Montfort, the fourth 
candidate. All three chose Toscanini. Mr. Reekie chose 
correctly the Chorus of the Paris Opéra, but supported 
them with the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, which 
was fifth. Mr. Donaldson was right with the- Paris 
Opéra Chorus and supported it with the Orchestra of 
La Seala, while Mr. Needham picked both the Chorus! 
and Orchestra of La Scala, the Chorus being the second 
choice of competitors. 

Mr. Needham is declared the winner with two seconds 
and a fourth over Mr. Reekie with a second, third, and 
a fifth, and Mr. Donaldson with two fourths and a sixth. 
To each of the two Glasgow competitors we award as 
consolation prizes any record of Faust he chooses. | 
might point out to Mr. Reekie that if he had not gone/ 
over the Atlantic for an orchestra which would be quite 
incapable of playing in an opera house, and had picked 
instead the Paris Opéra Orchestra to support the 
Chorus, he would have won the album. Mr. Needham 
was the most logical in choosing the Choir and Orchestra 
of La Scala with Toscanini to conduct them, and nobody 
will question his right to the H.M.V. Album. 

For the next competition we shall offer to readers in 
this country the Columbia album of Pagliacci for the 
best cast of Léoncavallo’s opera in English, and to 
readers abroad the H.M.V. or Columbia album of 
Traviata (at the choice of the winner) for the best cast 
of Verdi’s opera in Italian. Closing dates—Pagliacci,| 
Tuesday, February 9th; Traviata, Tuesday, April 12th. 
Coupons for each are on p. xxxXxiv. 

Not much space for recent records, but do not over- 
look another remarkable piano record by William 
Murdoch of Sibelius’s Valse Triste and Grieg’s Norwegian 
Bridal Procession. This dark-blue 12-in. Columbia 
disc is a notable piece of recording. 


Compton MACKENZIE. 
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The Gramophone and the Singer 


KEEPING OUT THE FOREIGN MUSICIAN 


by HERMAN KLEIN 


YEAR or so after the Incorporated Society of 
Musicians was formed, I was asked whether I would 
like to join it. I did not refuse outright, but said I would 
prefer to wait a little and see what line the Society was 
going to take regarding certain professional matters in 
which I happened to be particularly interested. Time 
passed, and I began to notice that the matters in ques- 
tion were either ignored, or else discussed in a very 
casual way at the annual conferences. Unfortunately, 
I do not possess copies of the Society’s proceedings, and 
have not the time to refer to them wherever they are to 
be found ; nor is it necessary to do so for the purposes 
of this article. But of one thing I am quite sure, and 
that is, that the Incorporated Society of Musicians has 
never done all or nearly all that it should have done for 
the protection of the British singer and the advancement 
in this country of the art of singing generally. It has 
never, for instance, tried to get an Act of Parliament 
passed, making it illegal for an uncertified person to 
ruin young voices by bad teaching, or to call oneself a 
teacher of singing at all without first passing a formal 
examination similar—though less severe—to those 
required of a doctor or a dentist. In this vital matter 
it has preferred a neutral attitude, if indeed it has 
considered it at all. 

Yet we find this same Society, at its recent annual 
conference, taking a very active part in an exceedingly 
foolish and shortsighted agitation for making this land 
of ours a sort of Tom Tiddler’s ground that shall be 
unapproachable to the foreign musician, from the most 
eminent specimen down to the humblest restaurant 
fiddler. What a brilliant idea, to be sure! True, the 
initiative in the business was taken by the landing 
authorities at our various ports, acting under the powers 
granted by the Aliens Act, which, of course, goes back 
to the period of the war, when we were compelled for 
our own safety to keep out suspicious characters, and 
to intern all persons of enemy birth. The only excuse 
for exercising such powers to-day, where musicians are 
concerned, is of an entirely different kind. It cannot 
possibly be meant for the protection of the few, but of 
the many ; in other words, like the Orders in Council to 
stop “ dumping,” the application of the old law can and 
ought to be only with the object of keeping out a crowd 
of mediocre foreign performers, instrumental and vocal, 
when we have such a multitude of our own—on an 
average, of superior calibre—who are quite unable to 
make a living under existing conditions. 


Had the taboo stopped there, no one would have 
objected ; but it did not. Unluckily, it went so far as 
to prevent the entry into England of. solo artists of 
recognized eminence—singers, pianists, violinists, and 
others who stand in a special category of their own, 
‘‘ far from the madding crowd.” And the president of 
the Incorporated Society of Musicians, instead of deplor- 
ing a course of action that could not be of the slightest 
benefit to our native performers, but, on the contrary, 
only tend to arouse resentment and anger, seems to have 
actually applauded it. His pronouncement was quickly 
followed by the resignation of one of the society’s most 
talented and representative members, Mr. Harold 
Samuel, who had vision enough to perceive that all this 
ill-judged agitation for keeping out the foreign artist of 
distinction was bound to result in retaliatory measures 
against our own travelling musicians. Then Mr. Harold 
Samuel’s action was in turn applauded by Mr. Samuel 
Courtauld (carrying on the bold bid for freedom in art 
that was made by his lamented wife shortly before her 
death), in a letter which rightly declared it to be 
‘* intolerable that in a so-called civilized country, music, 
or ideas in any form, should be classed with material 
imports and subjected to restrictions impeding their 
untrammelled flow. England makes herself a laughing- 
stock by such measures.”’ Truly she does. 

The fact that exceptions have to be made leads 
inevitably to unfair discrimination between one artist 
or class of artists and another. One wonders who the 
individual (as distinguished from the Government 
department) may be who is vested with the final 
authority to settle these questions. What ‘does he 
know about singers, instrumentalists, and orchestras in 
other countries than his own, to be able to decide 
whether their reputations or abilities justify their 
admission here for a particular period, short or long ? 
He may, of course, be guided (i.e., influenced) by the 
managerial source from whence the application reaches 
him. Yet even that will not prevent him from making 
mistakes or displaying partiality. Was there not a case 
soon after Christmas where no less a body than the 
B.B.C. was refused permission to employ the services 
of a famous French lady violinist, who had previously 
delighted listeners with her playing on I know not how 
many occasions; whilst in the very same week the 
coveted permit was granted to a lieder-singer, possessing 
a title but little talent, to whom I listened with no 
pleasure whatsoever ? That shows clearly enough that 
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the working of the system, apart from its utter stupidity 
as a device for helping native musicians, is altogether 
wrong. 

I have been seriously asked by Chauvinistic reformers 
whether, in my opinion, the cause of British opera might 
not be materially assisted by dispensing with the Inter- 
national season at Covent Garden and replacing it with 
exclusively English performances, given by the company 
which appeared there in the autumn and has lately been 
touring the provinces. My answer to this question has 
been an unqualified No. It would be in every sense a 
retrograde step. It would mean cutting ourself adrift 
from the last anchor that holds our operatic ship to the 
traditions of a great and glorious past. It would be on 
a par with the nonsense preached by the advocates of 
false economy who confound the slogan of “ Buy 
British ” with a refusal to buy anything in the domains 
of art, science and literature that did not originate, like 
clothes or furniture, in the neighbourhood of Regent 
Street or Oxford Street. Even allowing that first-class 
international opera is a luxury, that it never does and 
never can “ pay” those who run it, still, it represents 
a form of musical art which we cannot afford to abandon 
or neglect, and which well-to-do music-lovers have not 
so far refused themselves during the London season on 
the ground that it was expensive. When opera-goers 
keep away from Covent Garden or Russian opera at the 
Lyceum, on account of the high prices, it will be time to 
talk about dispensing with more or less ideal German 
performances (possibly leaving out the Italian) when 
they enable our stage to maintain the loftiest standard 
now attainable. We need something of this quality to 
remind our artists and public of what opera in English 
is supposed to be striving for. 

Meanwhile, Viscountess Snowden has reminded us of 
something else. She has told those who object to the 
subsidy (a quite inadequate sum, in my opinion) that 
it is repaid, and with something to spare, by the 
amounts which the Treasury, after deducting it from 
B.B.C. earnings, recoups from the Entertainments Tax 
on the receipts, and from the Income Tax levied upon 
the salaries of the foreign artists. So that the paltry 
£17,500 a year, instead of imposing a burden on the 
nation, costs absolutely nothing; and the dreadful 
foreigners who keep the bread out of British mouths 
(according to the president of the Incorporated Society 
of Musicians) are actually mulcted in a quarter of their 
London earnings before they are allowed to depart from 
these shores. What, then, would be the excuse for pre- 
venting them from entering the country ? There could 
only be one—that we have singers of our own as good 
as they are, and as capable of doing justice to works 
that our public wants to see and hear. That, I venture 
to say, is not the case. Without solid artistic support, 
the whole edifice of serious opera as we know it would 
crumble to the ground. 

Another question arises. In what measure does the 
elimination of non-British artists affect the making of 
high-class gramophone records ? I have been glancing 


once more through the titles of that amazing compila- 
tion, The Connoisseurs Catalogue, and have said to 
myself: How fortunate that all these celebrities from 
abroad were here, on the spot, and able to get through 
their work at Hayes before the difficulties on the score 
of nationality began to interfere with free intercourse 
between the musical centres of England and the Con- 
tinent—yes, and America! A capable Hungarian 
quartet, a Viennese prima donna, or a new Italian tenor | 
(hot from La Scala but unknown to the Ministry of 
Labour) might as readily be stopped at the frontier as 
the newest dance band from New York or the most 
up-to-date balalaika orchestra from Budapest. 


Public anxiety on these points was to a certain extent 
relieved by the announcement made from the Ministry | 
of Labour on January 8th, following upon a conference | 
between the officials and the representatives of the 
B.B.C. and various interested musical bodies. It cleared 
up some of the doubts and promised, at any rate, not 
to prevent (thanks so much !) the free entry of “artists 
of first-rate international standing.”’ It also indicated 
that obstacles would not be put in the way of foreign 
artists coming here “ to give a recital or recitals on their 
own account,” or “ less well-known artists who, by their 
record or on the evidence of competent opinion, can claim 
to be able to contribute something new, distinctive, or 
original in the way of musical performance or interpreta- 
tion.” At the same time, it did not satisfy my curiosity 
as to the identity or capacity of this new Censor of 
Musicians. 

The real problem is how to couple common sense with 
knowledge and experience in the adjudicating officer 
who regulates the taboo; and, mind, I am all for 
exercising the right of exclusion where the foreigner is 
not definitely superior or there is a unique combination 
of some kind that we do not possess. In any case, we 
may be sure that the payment of income-tax is as 
rigorously enforced in the matter of gramophone 
royalties as it is in that of operatic earnings. Neither is 
deducted “at source,” nor are the gramophone 
companies, I understand, called upon to furnish Somer- 
set House with a list of the performers and the amounts 
paid them in royalties every year. But the worthy 
gentleman known as the Inspector of Taxes keeps a 
lynx-eyed watch on all these musical money-spinners 
from overseas, and, if they make any attempt to go back 
home without settling up for their British “‘ schedule D,” 
so much the worse for them. 

On the whole, then, we may regard it as certain that 
the interests of the country are pretty well looked after 
where musical art is concerned, and especially so in the 
financial sense. As to the situation in which the 
musical profession of to-day finds itself, I agree that 
it could not well be worse. The trouble is that, like 
unemployment in the industrial trades, it is on such a 
vast scale. If I may be allowed to repeat a truth that 
I openly gave out as a warning twenty years ago, the 
supply of musical talent in every branch is infinitely 
bigger than the demand, thanks chiefly to the excessive 
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number of teaching institutions and the ridiculous 
cheapness of musical training, good and bad alike. So 
long as students continue to be turned out by the 
thousand, with the expectation of making a living— 
perhaps a fortune—by means of their musical abilities, 
so long will this glut of professional skill clamouring for 
its reward be bound to persist. Of amateurs trained to 
enjoy and understand good music, and with a soul above 
the prevalent inanities of vaudeville and jazz, there 
cannot be too many. The greater their numbers the 
greater will be the demand for first-rate music and 


e 


*“* RUDDIGORE ” 


(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


DEAR Si1r,—I hope Mr. Klein will allow me to call in question 
one small point in his delightful article on Ruddigore. He 
writes: “It is a treat to hear the Sullivanesque overture, 
with its sustained vivacity, its weird suggestions of the 
supernatural, its lightning runs for the violins, and its amazing 
mastery of form, so splendidly rendered.” I think he will 
find that, as a matter of fact, the Overture recorded by H.M.V. 
is—so far as the arrangement goes—not Sullivan’s at all. 
When the opera was revived after its long silence, several of 
the numbers were, for one reason or another, omitted. What 
satisfied the author and composer was, apparently, not con- 
sidered good enough for this more enlightened generation ! 
Among the, numbers so omitted were the duet The battle’s roar 
is over and the second Finale. As, however, both these 
numbers figured in Sullivan’s Overture, and as it would never 
have done for the Overture to contain tunes which were not 
heard again, it became necessary to re-write the work, and the 
task was committed to—I think—Mr. Geoffrey Toye, the then 
conductor of the D’Oyly Carte Company. This is the Overture 
now performed, and that it is an effective piece of work is 
evident to all who hear it. Sullivan’s original Overture was, 
doubtless, not one of his best. It cannot be compared with 
those he wrote for Iolanthe or The Yeomen. Yet one cannot 
help regretting its complete disappearance. There is a 
characteristic charm about it, a smoothness in the writing, 
a naturalness in the transition from tune to tune, and withal 
a unity, which are not, I think, so apparent in its successor. 
That, of course, is largely a matter of taste. Whatever the 
rival merits of the two works, the fact remains that the present 
Overture is not by Sullivan, and the name of the arranger 
ought surely to be stated on the record, in justice to all 
parties concerned. 


Yours faithfully, 
H. 


Sanderstead. 


The above letter was submitted to Mr. Geoffrey Toye, who 
wrote as follows to Mr. Klein :— 

“In the original Full Scores: the Overtures to Jolanthe and 
Yeomen are in Sullivan’s handwriting, including all the 
details of the scoring. 

“With regard to the Overtures of the other operas, it is 
generally understood that these were left for Mr. Cellier, the 
conductor, to arrange—very often at the last moment before 
the date of the production. These Overtures therefore vary 
in merit and are generally considered to be inferior to the two 
mentioned above. 

‘When we revived Ruddigore an Overture of mine was 
substituted for the existing one, which incidentally contained 


first-rate executants, whether on the radio or the gramo- 
phone, in the concert-room or in the music-hall. When 
the craze for the wretched drivel that comes to us from 
across the ocean ceases like the wicked ‘ from troub- 
ling,” then and then only will the weary be at rest. 
Anyhow, there will be no occasion for any more talk 
from responsible quarters about barring the way against 
front-rank foreign musicians, for the ostensible purpose 
of making more room for second-rankers of our own. 


HERMAN KLEIN. 


* 


a tune which was being omitted in our production of the 
opera. 

“This Overture is the one now played before the opera, and 
is recorded on H.M.V. DB4005. I also substituted a new 
Overture for Pirates, which seemed to require it. Whether 
these Overtures have more merit than the old ones is a matter 
which posterity can judge for itself. 

‘*T am aware that the suggestion of any alterations to the 
Gilbert and Sullivan Operas fills the purists with alarm and 
despondency, but I will not for a moment admit the ‘ un- 
touchability ’ of these excellent Operas as opposed to all 
others. If works such as Aida, Carmen, Lohengrin, Hoffmann 
and many others can be and are habitually cut to meet 
modern conditions why not the Gilbert and Sullivan Operas ? 
Moreover, we know that Sullivan himself had the intention 
of ‘ making some changes when he had the time,’ especially in 
the case of Pinafore, of which he said, later in life, that he 
had written some of the numbers and choruses in the wrong 
keys. As it turned out, however, he was always busy on some 
new production, and died before he had time to make the 
alterations. 

‘* Perhaps I should add, for the benefit of the faithful, that 
I took the greatest trouble to satisfy myself about the writing 
of these operas, making the fullest enquiries from every 
available source, including people who were on the stage and 
in the orchestra in the opera companies in the time of Sullivan 
and Cellier.” 


Mr. Klein writes: 

‘‘T would like to thank Mr. Geoffrey Toye for his very 
kind and helpful letter, which I can confirm on every 
point. I can also assure the enthusiasts that no one 
could have been more satisfied than Sullivan himselt was 
nor more grateful for the assistance that he received in 
these matters.” 
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Collectors’ Corner 


(Collectors are cordially invited to send enquiries ; but those 
requiring replies by post are asked to enclose a stamped 
envelope. | 

The following comprises this month’s list of records for sale 
or exchange : 

054107. O sommo Carlo. Battistini, and chorus. 

54264. Vivra, contende il giubilo. Boninsegna and Cigada. 

03068. Tothe Angels. Amy Castles. 

053118. Habanera. Calvé. 

23477. Ave Maria. Michailowa. 

3-2462. Little Boy Blue. Evan Williams (black label). 

02472. Ave Maria (Kahn). Caruso and Elman. 

054201. Butterfly, Finale Act 1. Caruso and Farrar (buff, 

slight damage). 

53537. Pagliacci, Ballatella. Donalda. 

52062. La Donna e mobile. Caruso. 

2-2665. Les Rameauz. Plangon (sunk label). 

053141. Caro Nome. ini. 

053142. Mignon, Polonaise. Tetrazzini. 

43701. Mi chiamano Mimi (in German). Minnie Nast. 

44185. Wohin’ and Ich geh’ und schone (Mendelssohn). 

Gertrud Runze and Rob. Leonhardt. 

054071. La ci darem la mano. Eames and Gogorza (slight 

damage). 

Fonotipia 12in., Morte d’ Otello and Dio mi potevi. Zenatello. 

I hope that I shall not be thought unduly critical if I point 
out some omissions and minor errors in the late Mr. Rothermel’s 
list of the records of Melba: this list is so exhaustive in its 
scope, and has been compiled with such labour and care, that 
I think its author would have wished it to be complete 
and authoritative. 

The following published records, taken in London, seem to 
have been omitted altogether: 03033, Ave Maria (with 
Kubelik), made at Melba’s home. 03034, La Serenata, piano 
by Landon Ronald. 03037, Addio, La Bohéme, piano by 
Landon Ronald. 03036, Chant Hindu (Bemberg), piano by 
composer (all 1904). 03048, Jewel Song, piano by Landon 
Ronald. 03050, Good- Bye (three verses), piano by Landon 
Ronald. 3625, God Save the King, acc. by Band of Coldstream 
Guards (all 1905). 03069, Ave Maria (with Squire). 03070, 
Pastorale, Bizet. 03071, Mi chiamano Mimi. 03072, Aubade, 
Le Roi d’ Ys (all 1906, with piano by Landon Ronald). 03328, 
Spring (1910). 2-033037, Le Temps de Lilas (1913). 

Melba’s first catalogue number was 03015 (Mattinata), not 
03000, as stated by Mr. Rothermel—that number belongs to 
Miss Ellaline Terriss. 

In addition, the following minor corrections might be noted, 
the references being to the numbers on the list : 

3, piano by Bemberg. 12, recorded in Paris. 20, piano by 
Bemberg. 21, London is correct. 40, date correct, and piano 
by Melba. 42, 1910. 43, flute by Fransella. 64, now on 
sale in Connoisseurs’ Catalogue. 75, mad2in U.S.A. 77, date 
correct. 86, piano by Bemberg. 91, made in London, 
1910, with New Symph. Orch. and Landon Ronald. 

Some readers were doubtless surprised to see that Melba’s 
favourite réle was “ Aida’’;. and I am indebted to M. H. 
(Thirsk) for the information that she first sang the opera at 
Covent Garden in November 1892, with Gianini as Radames, 
Julia Ravogli as Amneris, and Dufriche as Amonasro. 

A number of Andrew Black’s records seem suddenly to have 
come to light. He was a splendid recorder, and his bluff and 
breezy manner made his records extremely attractive. I now 
have both his Curate Song discs, piano and orchestral; the 
latter was one of the first batch of records I ever bought, when 
it first appeared in November 1905, and I have never regretted 
my choice. ; 

_ Black recorded from 1903 to 1906; but, curiously enough, 
never made a 12-inch record. 

: Replacing these long lost records is a fascinating pursuit : 
I think that the recovery of the La Paloma of Francisco gave 





me the most pleasure, as, rightly or wrongly, this lovely piece 
of singing and recording (I refer to the 12-inch disc) is probably 
my favourite record. I feel on safe ground in praising this 
disc, as I suspect that the Editor also confesses to a weakness 
for it. Subsequent recordings by the same singer missed that 
elusive ‘‘ something ”’ which gave 062004 its charm. 

Francisco was a sort of mystery singer until, in 1906, he 
was disclosed as de Gogorza. His early black label records 
were: 52682, Largo al Factotum ; 52715, Prologue ; 52720, 
Toreador ; 3-2098 and 062004, La Paloma; and 3-2099, 
Porter’s Song, Marta, and date from 1903 to 1905. 

Edward Lloyd’s Songs of Araby (3-2024, 1904) reminds me 
very forcibly that no finer rendering of this song has come to 
us, or is likely to come, in spite of the roughness of the piano. 
Until another tenor of Lloyd’s calibre comes along—and such 
singers are made, as well as being born—we shall have to look 
to the historical records for the traditional renderings of our 
old songs. His easy mastery of the Prize Song (his first 
12-inch record), and his massive declamation in the recit- 
ative in Irene [sic], both published in 1905, will satisfy 
any doubts as to the singer’s supremacy in the whole range of 
his art. 

The promise of a brilliant career was cut short by the death 
of Evan Williams, who achieved instant success in 1906 with 
some particularly charming records of little known songs; of 
which A Memory (Edna Park), Jean (Burleigh), and Love 
Abiding (Jordan), all sung in mezza voce, suggested the appearance 
of an artist of exceptional powers; but his subsequent ren- 
derings of the popular classics left the prestige of Edward 
Lloyd undisturbed. Evan Williams’ record of Sound an 
Alarm was first heard at the Albert Hall in 1906, at a concert 
given by The Gramophone Co, todemonstrate the Auxetophone, 
and was his first ‘“‘ appearance ”’ as a “‘ tenore robusto.””’ Few 
who were present on that occasion will forget how the climax 
of de Gogorza’s God my Father overtopped the full force of the 
great organ. 

A young musician, who is incapacitated by illness from 
following his profession, writes to me from California of his 
passion for collecting records of the Liebestod from “ Tristan,” 
both vocal and orchestral. Of the former he has accumulated 
fifteen, and I think that it may be of interest to mention the 
singers: Alsen; Destinn; Lehmann; Gadski; Ljungberg ; 
Nordica ; Seinemeyer ; Larsen-Todsen ; Leider; Wildbrunn ; 
Jeritza; Erza; Lubin; Sayer, and another. My corre- 
spondent is anxious to have the opportunity of purchasing any 
others ; of which mention may be made of : Kurt ; Makushina ; 
Hofgren ; Fremstad; Buckman; and Bettina Freeman. | 
shall be glad to put into touch with my invalid friend anybody 
who may like to gladden his collector’s heart. 

I remember a 7-inch Berliner record of the Liebestod played 
as a piano solo by Landon Ronald: I heard it, after my first 
experience of Tristan, in 1903; but, on its merits, I did not 
buy it. As it must have been at least four years old at the 
time, it was almost certainly the earliest attempt ever made 
to record this passage. 

I am told that the re-issue of the Lilli Lehmann records has 
been successful, and that this may lead to further interesting 
developments. Perhaps I might drop a hint to the older Gilbert 
and Sullivan enthusiasts that something of particular interest 
is under consideration. 


Great efforts are being made on the other side of the Atlantic | 


to scour Europe for forgotten old ‘‘ masters,”’ and to re-issue 
the records of E.de Reszke, Maurel, Albani, and other artists 
whose records are now unobtainable. I have been asked by 
the promoter of this scheme to assist with particulars of any such 
rare artists, with special reference to a report that Jenny Lind 
made a cylinder in her old age, which, if found, could be re- 
recorded on a disc. : 

I should like very much to know whether re-issued old 
records would have as much interest for collectors as original 
copies. What would a book collector say in a parallel case? 


P. G. Hurst. 
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STRAVINSKY, 1932 


by TERPANDER 


T is common nowadays to instance the later works of Igor 
Toueutacier as a. subject of controversy. But are they? 
‘he fact that Stravinsky has for a considerable period been 
undly and systematically abused does not indicate contro- 
versy, for which at least two are required. Moreover, the 
few who might have put in a word for him have chosen to 
remain in the background. A whole article, therefore, in 
defence of the later Stravinsky will be considered something 
of a rarity ; but it is long overdue, especially in the pages of 
THE GRAMOPHONE which has never felt very kindly disposed 
towards works like The Rite of Spring. It is true that Mr. 
Osbert Sitwell was once audacious enough to declare that 
the music of Stravinsky made all other music 
sound ridiculous. That is just the kind of 
clever saying which is liable to obscure rather 
than define the situation. Mr. Sitwell can 
never have thought that the profundity of 
his remark would be properly realised. 
One of the chief opponents of the later 
Stravinsky is Mr. Ernest Newman who, not 
so long ago, wrote a series of articles depre- 
cating what he described as the “‘ sensitised 
plate’ type of criticism and pointing out 
the dangers of reacting to one’s. own 
emotions when listening to music of any 
kind. Here is Mr. Newman writing in the 
Sunday Times (on Delius): ‘‘ There is room 
in this infinite universe for all varieties of 
taste. So long as people trust simply to 


their sensitised plates, regardless of whether 


the plate has had any special preparation 
for a particular piece of photography, or 
indeed has any more natural capacity for 
taking an image faithfully than a dinner 
plate has, we must be prepared for all sorts 
of opinions upon the same subject, and learn 
to look upon them with an amused philo- 
sophical detachment.” (The italics are my 
own.) Mr. Newman then goes on to 
say, after having recorded some _ poor 
fool of a woman’s derogatory remark about Delius, that 
‘Evidently a sensitised plate can in some cases register only 
desensitised platitude.’’ Yet this same critic devoted lengthy 
paragraphs to slating Stravinsky’s Symphony of Psalms on 
its first performance in England, thereby defeating the object 
of his wonderful series of critical articles which seemed to 
preach, at any rate to his simpler-minded readers, tolerance 
and understanding. How delicious, too, is the phrase (in that 
same article on Delius, a composer, by the way, for whom 
Mr. Newman has a particular leaning): ‘‘ We critics have 
been so preoccupied with our naive reactions to a composer 
and with the equally naive attempt to persuade other people 
that if they react to him differently from us they are wrong, 
that we have never given any attention to what it is in a 
particular composer’s mind that goes a long way towards 
making his music what it is.’” Yet an uninitiated reading any 
one of Mr. Newman’s later criticisms of a Stravinsky work 
could only assume that Mr. Newman bore Stravinsky some 
fierce, personal grudge, so vitriolic and unfair are they. Mr. 
Turner’s habit of depreciating Wagner in order to glorify 
Beethoven has long been a standing joke in the musical world. 
Now we are getting Mr. Newman’s depreciating Stravinsky 
in order to glorify any old composer (‘‘compared to 
Belshazzar’s Feast,” says that paragon of critics in pro- 
nouncing his obiter dictum on Mr. Walton’s new work, 


STRAVINSKY 


“ Stravinsky's Symphony of Psalms sounds anaemic.”’) There 
can, of course, be no comparison, the respective styles of the 
two works being poles apart. As there are very few modern 
composers who have not deeply felt, at one time or another, 
the influence of Stravinsky upon them, one is inclined to wonder 
exactly how Mr. Walton reacted to that remark. It is amusing 
to note that Mr. Anderson, who perhaps realises that the 
Stravinsky tide may turn, criticises the Symphony of Psalms in 
a comparatively unbiased manner. What a lesson for Mr. 
Newman, who in continually depreciating Stravinsky only 
seems to depreciate himself the while. Mr. Newman seems 
also to be of the opinion that he is being done out of his just 
musical innings, that there is some con- 
spiracy on the part of the younger generation 
of composers to deprive the public of its 
proper nourishment. There may be more 
than a grain of truth in these accusations, 
but they do not apply to Stravinsky who 
has done his share in titillating the world’s 
palate and whose earlier works have won 
universal recognition. 

I think it is a pity that Stravinsky should 
share the fate of Joan of Arc, but it is a 
point of fact, that in irritating his former 
enthusiasts almost as much as Joan irritated 
hers, he is being dealt with similarly. It 
remains to be seen whether Stravinsky, in 
being metaphorically burnt at the stake, 
will have to await his recognition as long 
as Joan did. But even Joan had her 
followers, few but faithful, who were con- 
vineced to the last that she should never 
have been burnt. And what does it all 
come to? Stravinsky is not merely the 
greatest living composer, he has given an 
impetus to music of such significance that 
it can only be viewed historically. With 
him atonalism enters into its heritage as 
surely and as triumphantly as did the 
diatonic system at the end of the Eliza- 
bethan era. One thing is certain, you can no more turn 
your back on atonalism than you can stop the everlasting 
rains of an English summer. Those who, like Canute, object 
to the advancing tide, should not stay to have their feet wet. 
And, to revert to another subject, those who are quite certain 
that repetition is the secret of admiration will not lightly 
dismiss Stravinsky’s Capriccio for Pianoforte and Orchestra 
on one hearing. 

The Capriccio. 

There is no decline and fall for Stravinsky as so many 
will have it. His art, now completely rid of eurythmical 
tendencies, is the purest of the pure. For in flinging away 
the ballet to which he clung so long Stravinsky has at last 
consolidated his position in the musical firmament, a position 
which anybody might have foreseen in listening to 
Petroushka and The Firebird. The Rite of Spring, following 
later, was at once isolated by the very individuality of 
its conception, while the Capriccio, bursting on our modern 
ears, is fulfilment. Yes, fulfilment; for the Capriccio is loveliest 
Stravinsky quite without dross. Its form is perfect and 
entirely ordinated. I cannot imagine anybody thinking 
otherwise after a few hearings. I should call it Mozartean 
atonality. But not everybody is born to get a thrill of purest 
joy and gratitude out of this work. It is necessary perhaps to 
be a true child of this age which does not mean one who, with 
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the best intentions in the world, is acclimatising himself to a 
system of life, predominantly post-war, in which speed is the 
chief ingredient and which continually puts an “ultra” 
before “‘ modern” and substitutes “‘ futurist ’’ for both, if it 
can. Nor must we be deluded into imagining that Ravel, 
Delius, Bax, Elgar, Sibelius, De Falla, etc., are in any sense 
modern. Now Hindemith ... but that is another tale. 

I can assure Mr. Anderson (who found the music Bertie 
Woosterish) that young people adore the Capriccio and cling 
to it. For me it is a leap into futurity, a movingly modern 
phenomenon, in a world whose methods if not intentions 
remain startlingly old fashioned. I fail even to find in it that 
“restless, post-war cynicism ’”’ remarked on by a correspon- 
dent. But I find beauty, strong, tonic and refreshing as Rima. 
I commend these three clean and delicate discs (LX147-—9) 
and most of all to those mortals who are continually being 
persuaded by our sanguine critics to become Elgarians and 
Sibeliusites. Of course these composers have done worthy 
work, but I insist they have nothing whatever to do with 
the development of modern music. I am also inclined to 
feel a little suspicious about the kind of worship which is 
so often indulged in, in these pages. I have an idea that 
people for whom the sweet grapes of Stravinsky and 
Hindemith are out of reach are apt to fall back on Elgar and 
Sibelius as substitutes. Even Mr. Anderson, subconsciously, 
though I do not in any way question his admiration for Elgar 
and Co. Here Mr. Ernest Newman again charmingly supplies 
@ quotation (from the selfsame article on Delius) which he has: 
never thought of applying to others in their relation to 
Stravinsky. 


*« 


**A little modesty,’ writes Mr. Newman,. ‘on eRe 


the part of these good people would not be amiss ” (or on the 
part of Mr. Newman in criticising Stravinsky). ‘‘ They might 
reflect upon the obvious fact that others of us can listen with 
increasing interest to concert after concert of Delius’ music, { 
We have no more liking for being bored than they have. . . .” 
The fact that some people might be as enthusiastic over 
Stravinsky as others are over Delius does not seem to have 
occurred to Mr. Newman or perhaps it has been brushed aside 
as superfluous. It is only to be regretted that the overweening 
criticisms of Mr. Newman and his like have precluded so 
many people from even attempting to enjoy The Rite of 
Spring and the Symphony of Psalms, works which, in my 
opinion, are to music what James Joyce’s ‘‘ Ulysses”’ is to 
literature. 

Neither do I think that much can be got by sneering at 
Osbert Sitwell or even Epstein. After all, the high beauties 
of a rapidly advancing art do not fall into your hands so 
easily. A little effort is perhaps required and all the virtuous 
indignation of people who just do not want to make the effort 
will not help matters or even satisfy the indignant ones. 


The Complete Recorded Works (available) of Igor Stravinsky. 


First Period: The Firebird. 
and Parlo.). 
Petroushka. (Columbia—H.M.V.). 
Second Period: The Rite of Spring. (Columbia—H.M.V.). 
Third Period: Capriccio for Pianoforte and Orchestra. 
(Columbia—H.M.V.). 
Symphony of Psalms. 


(Columbia—Excerpts H.M.V. 


(Columbia). 
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CHAMBER MUSIC AND THE GRAMOPHONE 


(Continued from page 329) 


by CYRIL M. 


Beethoven’s Ist ‘“‘ Rasoumofisky ’’ Quartet 
(continued) 

Second Movement. This is, in its way, one of the best 
movements Beethoven ever wrote. It is probably unique as 
a combination of complexity, simple clarity—almost obvious- 
ness—and perfect balance. Is it merely a piece of ingenious 
and beautiful mechanism, or is it a living, and interesting, 
organism? The answers to questions of that kind are difficult, 
and perhaps never can be dogmatic ; but I suggest that this is 
a Movement which it is impossible to study too fully or too 
closely. We can imagine a freer, more full-blooded, more 
ebullient growth of this material than it here seems to attain. 
But there are certain fundamental considerations. 

First, the function of this Movement in the Quartet as a whole 
is light ; “‘ sempre scherzando ”’ is Beethoven’s initia] direction. 
Secondly, Beethoven always, above all in such a Movement, 
has an inclination ‘to be enigmatical, laconic, leg-pulling ; 
two or three passages here in which the high-browed will 
doubtless find beautifully contrasting pathos, may well be taken 
with the tongue in the cheek. Finally, we have to bear in 
mind the symmetry which Beethoven loved, and which, even 
if it may tend, applied too rigorously, or shall we say architectur- 
ally, to music, to shackle that art, does give an inevitability, 
a completeness. 

This Movement, in spite of its complexity, its effect of a 
perfect extemporisation, is in pure first-movement, or sonata, 
form. The First Subject has three constituents, of which the 
first two are the chief material of the Movement. At the start, 


CRABTREE 


*cello announces a mere rhythm. Schumann, as the H.M.V. 
annotator tells us, called this “‘one of the most wonderful 
utterances in the world.”” That opinion is a perfect illustration 
of what we mean when we disparage Romanticism ; by those 
values, the world’s greatest geniuses are the men who composed 
the drum rhythms of the British army. What we can say as 
simple fact is that a master-artist can often be known by his 
use of utterly simple material, and of simple ideas, and that 
no one, probably, ever used simpler than this; also that this 
is the chief idea of the whole Movement. 

To understand precisely what comes of this rhythm-phrase, 
which we will call A, one must realise that it has two features. 
One consists of two short (half-beat) notes followed by two 
longer (two to the first beat, one to each of the other two of 
the three beats). The other consists of six short (half-beat) 
notes. (It will be noticed that in the complete phrase, A, the 
first of these motifs is given twice.) 

After ’cello has announced A, violin 2 announces what we 
will call (6) —a definite miniature “tune.” Viola repeats A, 
violin 1 follows with 6 again, All now take up A (now giving 
the first motif three times), then after a pause (}-in. after the 
start) give out (c); a pure melody, but after a mere couple of 
phrases coming to a brusque, impatient stop. Beethoven has 
in fact announced his material, as concisely as could be without 
separating the statement from the main body of the Movement, 
and wants no extra note. He now proceeds to discourse. 

He shows us that he can deal strongly and eloquently with 
A, then becomes more offhand, and (in violin 1) takes up b 
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rather freely and loosely. A smooth, expressive melodic 
fragment enters in violin 1, echoed by viola, violin 1 taking over 
the cadence again. This subsides into a vague murmur, an 
alternation of two chords, a mere rhythm undecidedly hinting 
at A. Marked, completely baffling syncopation completes the 
indecision. This passage lapses still further, A being muttered 
almost sulkily. Tnen (1l-in. after the start) we turn back into 
the main key, and ’cello plays A exactly as at first. 

This is now answered by an altered b, which tends subse- 
quently to loom larger than the original (though that subtly 
holds its own) and which we will call B. It is twice as long as 
the original, and consists of four equal, cut-and-dried phrases. 
(A subtle organic fact is that the third phrase ends as did the 
first half of the original.) Violin 2 plays the first phrase ; 
viola the second, (d) (the tonal distinction is fine but clear) ; 
violin 2 the last two. Below the last phrase, (e), violin 1 and 
viola join in as accompaniment, and at the end viola plays A. 


' B starts again (violin 1, then violin 2), but instead of the 


second half d is worked up, and leads into a loud statement 
of A twice over by violin 1. (In each statement the first motif 
is given three times, followed by the second motif once. The 
other instruments assist, the second time in cross-rhythm.) 
After that (1}-in. after the start) we turn back into the main 
key again, and B is repeated exactly, but now in full force, in 
octaves in the violins, over lower part; based on A (with a 
touch or two of B). At the end, e is repeated quietly by 
violin 2, then loudly by both violins (an octave apart), and 
with a “ That’s that ! ” we come to a stop (1}-in. after the start). 


The Second Subject follows. It plays the part of a more 
lyrical relief from the prevailing terseness. It has two features: 


(f), @ sentence which rises nearly an octave, then falls back ; 
and (g), ashort phrase. The whole is made up thus: f twice 
(second time an octave up), then g three times (all in violin 1) ; 
f in violin 2, supported by ’cello (violin 1 carrying on above), 
then again in violin 1; g three times again, now underneath 
in ’cello, who then runs on into f, supported above by 


violin 2 and viola ; finally f again, in octaves in violins. This 
ends the Exposition, and with help from A we run straight 
into— 

The Development Section (rather over 1}-in. before the end). 
Among rather close parts, we hear the first half of the original 
b in violin 2, immediately repeated at the bottom by ’cello, 
who, however, takes the last three notes down an octave, and 
starts an arpeggio which rises four or five times through all 
instruments to a climax. There, the opening of A loudly calls 
us to Attention—or rather, calls “‘ Halt!’’ After the halt, 
in chastened mood c is given ; but this seriousness can’t really 
be kept up, and violin 1 breaks into a little mock-pathetic 
tune, h, based on the first motif of A. This pretence is kept 
up for a few moments, until (about }-in. before the end) with a 
crescendo we break strongly into A. It is given complete 
four times, first at the bottom in ’cello, then in the middle by 
viola, then above by violin 2, then at the top in violin 1, a 
fifth higher each time, and always in octaves. It is accom- 
panied by held chords, and arpeggios recalling b to us in a 
general sense. This fades away almost to nothing. Then 
very high, and rather faint, and altered, we hear the first half 
of B. The second phrase of it, d, is at once caught and thrown 
about from one part to another, getting shaken rather loose 
until hardly anything is left of it. When things are getting 
thoroughly out of hand, A steps in again with his ‘‘ Halt ! ”’— 
and we turn over the record. 

Now comes yet another way of looking at A (violin 1), a 
little tune in violin 2 and viola (running parallel a 6th apart), 
(k). °Cello seems taken with this idea, as he gives a chuckle— 
then goes on in counterpoint below the original }, at first in 
violin 2, then an octave lower, in viola. (If you find this 
passage difficult to follow, wait until you are familiar with 
the Recapitulation.) Violin 2 chips in with A, so viola and 
*cello have to carry straight on with k. Violin 1 echoes ’cello’s 
chuckle with a giggle, so viola starts b—which violin 1 surprises 
us by taking up. Then & in violins (an octave apart) and 


*cello, with A beneath (viola)—suddenly landing on the identical 
held chord (excepting one clearly insignificant detail) which 
originally led to c, and at the identical pitch. 

This leads us, quite unprepared, and quite inevitably, 
straight into the Recapitulation; for the bare opening 
announcements of A and 6 have long since become superfluous, 
and we can, and do, carry straight on (3-in. after the start) 
with c, while violin 1 trills above. 

Most of what follows for some time is repetition of: the 
Exposition, with some very minor modifications. which add 
interest, even point, but which speak for themselves. One or 
two of them must be noted. First, very soon, there is a slight 
change of tonality, so that what I called “‘ a smooth, expressive 
melodic fragment ’”’ is now in the main key instead of the 
dominant, thus taking the character of a second subject and 
giving the effect of a movement within a movement—one of 
the many typical Beethoven subtleties in this Movement. 
Then, one inch after the start of this side, yet another new, 
very expressive fragment of tune is added to A—-with exquisite 
quartet colouring: first violin 1 and viola an octave apart, each 
in his lower register, above low ’cello, later (after B) viola,and 
*cello an octave apart and each high, above violin 2. 

Soon afterwards, B is more noisy than ever, with viola now 
added in the tune, an octave below violin 2. The passage 
closing this is also altered, e in close argument in the violins. 
The Second Subject follows, nearly 1}-in. after the start, now 
in the main key (minor mode, of course), It is laid out 
differently—f in violin 1, then violin 2, g in violin 1, f at the 
bottom, viola and ’cello an octave apart, brass-band fashion— 
then much as before. There is a slight but eloquent touch in 
the harmonisation of f. 

About 1}-in. before the end, instead of A’s “ Halt!” ’cello 
starts, on his bottom note, an idea based on B, and viola 
presently joins in, in almost strict canon, violin 1 (helped by 
violin 2) in turn, above—but the first five notes of viola, and 
again of violin 1, are different, yet have a familiar sound ; 
they are, in fact, the last five notes of the original 6! 

The next touch is perhaps the best of all. When the sonata 
and symphonic forms were first really knocked into shape by 
Haydn and Mozart, in the characteristic first-movement form 
(or “sonata form ’’) the exposition was the real body of the 
movement, the development, to be quite honest, little more 
than scope for the composer’s fancy and invention, the recapitu- 
lation a mere formal rounding-off by repetition of the exposition. 
Beethoven from the first got nearer to some sort of organism, 
and in this Movement he definitely gives at the outset mere 
germs, which the Movement is to develop. (One at least, c, is 
a complete little factor from the start, and of course the Second 
Subject is little more than a means of relief—an inherent 
weakness, possibly, in the form, though h>re turned to fine use.) 


Now he evidently felt (can we say realised) that the delightful 
passage at the end of the Development (on this record, at the 
beginning of this second side) was, exactly as it should be, the 
place where he had brought his material to its fullest maturity ; 
so he now gives us a summing-up, in this case a simplifying, of 
it, at the end of the Recapitulation. After that canon has 
reached a big climax, we hear k (violins and viola) over A 
(cello) ; 6 handed down from violin 1 to violin 2, to viola, to 
’cello ; then (with a plunge of key sudden even for Beethoven) 
k in violin 2 and ’cello under violin 1 trill, with A in viola as 
bass ; 6 now starting at the bottom and handed up; k in 
violin octaves over A in chords—landing now not merely on 
the chord, but on the whole cadence, which originally led to c. 
So once more we have c—then the rest, delightful and perfect 
as it is, explains itself. Notice that, after all B’s bluster, old 
original b quietly but quite finally comes into his own (the 
first half of him only, but that is the important part)— in violin 
1, then, as he reaches his top note, in violin 2, then in viola 
and ’cello in octaves, running up to the final top note—final 
we think it, but violin 1 tries to lead off again, and violin 2 at 
once weakens—however, viola very quietly draws them back, 
and all make a unanimous and. cheerful end, 
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AUGUSTUS 


AND VERONICA 


by ERIC N. SIMONS 


HE battle between Ermyntrude and myself is not 

over. It rages at present on th. entire home front. It 
is no longer an affair of brief sharpshooting and skirmishes 
about a gramophone. It is a continuous struggle, with 
alliances and defections, somewhat after the model of war 
in China. The cause is Augustus. 

In my last notes, I mentioned his arrival, and the utter 
impossibility of silencing his infantile roars. He has developed 
since then. He toddles now, and Veronica is a self-possessed 
young lady of four, with a highly tyrannical disposition. 
Veronica has always been my ally. The gramophone has been 
her idol, as it still is mine. Her mother’s crude and 
purposeless objections to the attendant rites and ceremonies 
have aroused in her the same disgust, the same melancholy 
scorn, as they arouse in me. But Augustus redresses the 
balance, with frequent interruptions from Veronica, in ways 
I shall presently describe. He is, all unwittingly, Ermyntrude’s 
sole support in this crisis. She lurks in the background and 
gloats winsomely over his misdeeds, while endeavouring at 
the same time to repress the efforts of Veronica to train her 
brother properly. I, for my part, lurk also in the background, 
offering advice and exhortation to my ally, and (when I have 
the pluck) occasionally chastising Augustus. Ermyntrude is 
generally out of the room at these latter moments. 

The battle is usually resumed by Augustus. He has a 
quality of sordid inquisitiveness that Veronica, even in her 
worst moments as a baby, never displaycd. He early dis- 
played a tendency to poke his: head as far up the internal 
horn of the gramophone as it would go, in an endeavour to 
locate the origin of the weird noises he could hear. When 
the H.M.V. new model appeared, with its gauze covering, 
Augustus was discovered by Veronica in the act of poking 
the gauze with his forefinger. From the uproar that followed, 
I assume that her deterring actions were a little violent. At 
all events, Ermyntrude gave her no apple at bed-time that 
night. But Augustus is not to be dissuaded in gentle ways, 
and my sympathies were with Veronica. I was foolish enough 
to say so, and none of my favourite almond macaroons were 
baked that week... . 

But to return to Augustus. The trouble is, unfortunately, 
that it is always Augustus who returns—to the gramophone 
or its accessories. After he has torn the wallpaper off my 
bedroom wall, smearcd himself and the door-handles with 
jam, broken a two-guinea vase, eaten the dog’s biscuits out 
of his dish, moistencd the best carpet in numerous places, 
paddicd in the bird bath, and fallen down the stairs, he 
returns to my pride, and assaults it. He will scale chairs and 
clutch at the soundbox, swing like a monkey on the doors, 
butt at the gauze with his bullet head, dribble all over the 
cabinet legs, and wipe a d2liquescent nose on the wocdwork. 
Then Veronica will catch him at it. 

There will be ructions, and Veronica is no mean hand at 
ructions. She will come with her big grey eyes wid? and 
furious, her little lips ‘trembling, her arms astir, and cry: 
““Daddy, daddy! Augustus is biting the soundbox!”’ or 
whatever crime Augustus may be committing. I rise in wrath, 
with an ear cocked to ascertain the whereabouts of Ermyntrude, 
and set off to stop Augustus. But Veronica preccdes me. 
Always she precedes me. And I find, when I go into the room, 
a rcd-faced, struggling young man of one and a half at grips 
with his masterful sister in attitudes that I can only describe 
as indecent. He will have his napkins about his ankles, his 
little bare seat will be apparent in all its wrinkled redness, his 
chin will support a tremulous bead of saliva, and if his teeth 
are not buried somewhere in Veronica’s flesh, he: will be 


ramming her vigorously with his skull. The temptation that 
bare seat presents is usually too much for me, and I shut the 
door so that Ermyntrude shall not hear the noise. . . . 

The gramophone room nowadays is shorn of much of its 
glamour. The record cupboard has elastic around its handles 
so that Augustus cannot pull open the doors and extract the 
shining discs, as he was discovered extracting them by 
Veronica, to the accompaniment of squalls. Equally securely 
fastened is the gramophone itself. The only safe place for 
the soundboxes is a pit seven feet deep in the garden, 


Ermyntrude tried to make me tip all the needles with cork,} 


after Veronica found him picking odd ones off'the carpet and 
doing his best to eat them. Even my card index of records 
is no longer safe, for only the other day Veronica discovered 
him busily chewing the cards in one of the drawers, «nd 
slobbering over what he could not reach with his teeth. The 
word ‘‘inaccessible’”’ is not in Augustus’s vocabulary. If he 
cannot reach a thing, he swipes it off its perch, or pulls at the 


cloth on which it stands until it falls to earth. He can climb] 


anything. He can crawl anywhere. He is a human tin- 
opener in his ability to get into all sorts of hermetically sealed 
recesses. There is no stopping him. Even Veronica can only 
fight a sort of delaying action. . . . 

But although his efforts, his valiant warfare on her side, 
arouse Ermyntrude’s admiration, strengthen her love, for 
this penetrative progeny of hers, so that she will simper at 
him by the hour, calling him ridiculous names such as “‘ little 
precious,’ adjuring whatever divinity lurks in her mind to 
‘‘bless his little heart,’ and hugging him to her ample 
bosom whenever she comes upon him in a chastened mood 
after judicious applications of the paternal palm, Augustus 
at times deserts her, and comes right over to my side. Those 
are the only occasions on which I see in him a resemblance to 
myself. 

In these moods, he will toddle up to me, butt me in an 
engaging, hail-fellow-well-met manner, and with an arm 
thrust towards the gramophone, demand ‘ miwiks,’’ which 
is the nearest he can get to the word “music.” And when, 
to oblige him and annoy Ermyntrude, I put on a disc in 
response to this request, he will perform a gesticulatory 
cavorting that both Veronica and Ermyntrude watch with 
repugnance and shame. But even at these moments he is 
liable at any minute to revert to the maternal type, and if 
I do not watch him, I may turn round and find him in full 
possession of my choicest disc, extracted behind my back, 
so to speak, from the nearest heap. Fortunately, Augustus’s 
conception of a record’s chief use is as an unusual type of 
hat, and he goes through a performance rather like the trying 
on of a halo by a newly-made saint whenever he gets hold 
of one. My cricket training comes in useful here, as I am 
usually able to catch the disc on its way to the floor. . . . 

All the same, it is trying. 

Veronica’s feelings have been deeply wounded. 
no doubt about that. Ever since she perceived that Augustus 
in his little room derived as much benefit as she in hers from 
the good-night record played at bed-time, she has ceased to 
demand it. When she found her dainty dancing to a tune 
parodied by Augustus, she either ceased to dance, or con- 
trived to barge into him and send him flying under a table 
or sofa. Her life now is one long protest not only against the 


existence of her brother, whom she regards as a shameless} 


usurper of her privileges, but also against his determination to 
outrage all gramophonic decencies. She is threatening, 
tearful, furious, angelic, but she makes no impression on 
Augustus. He ignores her, and goes his way. Then, I regret 
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to say, Veronica becomes capable of battery, and not 
infrequently commits it. 

Having learned, slowly, that such action has, for the sake of 
marital happiness, to be discountenanced (for Mussolini 
himself would not dare to lay hands upon Augustus with 
Ermyntrude about), Veronica has transformed herself into 
asleuth. She watches Augustus. If that restless blue eye of 
his so much as turns towards the gramophone, her voice sounds 
the warning: ‘‘ Now, Augustus!’’ If he moves towards it, 
she cries in agitation: ‘‘ He’s going for it, daddy!’ And 
if he gets there, she will, if I am not about, even scream and 


*» 


Turn Table Talk 


If this number reaches our readers on Monday morning, 
February Ist, it will be because our printers have done more 
than their share in achieving a miracle. At the moment of 
writing, the Editor is said to be still engrossed in the prepara- 
tion of his Rectorial Address for Glasgow University, while 
the London Office staff has been reduced to three harassed 
individuals by an epidemic of misfortunes. Even one of the 
reviewers, @ hardy race, has been laid up, and Mr. McLachlan’s 
Buried Treasure article must remain undisturbed for a month. 

Mild weather has mitigated the rigours of income tax 
demands, and the happy habit of giving people cash for 
Christmas has meant that trade in the gramophone shops was 
remarkably brisk at the turn of the year. But on the whole 
January has been rather a flat month which only the news of 
Jack Payne’s arrangement to cease being the B.B.C. House 
Band in March and to record exclusively for Imperial and 
Crystalate thenceforward served to prod into a bulge of gossip, 
followed by the astonishing and welcome report chronicled by 
Messrs. Alfred Imhof on another page, and the Decca acquisi- 
tion of Piccaver and the Polydor catalogue. 


Gramophone Societies 

The chief activities that have been reported have been 
from Gramophone Societies, and our own National Gramophonic 
Society is steadily becoming known to a wider circle of music- 


lovers abroad and at home. New centres for the distribution 
of N.G.S. records have been established at Messrs. Murdoch, 
Murdoch and Co.’s branches at 7, Palmerston Road, Southsea, 
and at 1, St. Mary’s Passage, Cambridge. There has been 
some delay in reprinting the catalogue of N.G.S. records still 
in stock, but copies are now available again. 


I spent two enjoyable evenings with Societies belonging to 
Government Departments.. On the first I took a parcel of 
records to play on Mr. P. Wilson’s remarkably efficient 
electrical apparatus to the Agricola Gramophone Society, 
which belongs to the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
and found a large audience in a long, narrow room, which 
showed great indulgence towards a programme of light music 
and comedy. Fibre needles were used by Mr. Wilson through- 
out without anxiety. The chairman, Mr. Huckle, told me the 
interesting fact that many years ago he possessed a Zonophone 
record of Sydney Coltham singing Moya’s Song of Songs, 
which has lately been revived with such wide success. 

On the following evening I found an even larger audience 
at the Guildhall School of Music Concert Hall, where the 
officials of the G.P.O. Gramophone Society had succeeded in 
luring an extremely impressive group of. well-known gramo- 
phone artists to entertain their members. Mark Hambourg 
was there with his huge Bluthner ; Essie Ackland, fresh from a 
sick-bed, sang her ballads; Leonard Henry was in his best 
form ; and the high light of the evening was when Sir Landon 
Ronald, the Patron of the Society, accompanied Walter 
Glynne in his Down in the Forest. 

C 


stamp her foot as a prelude to rushing into battle. Ermyntrude 
tells me that Veronica is hysterical. ‘“‘It makes me_very 
uneasy,’ she says. But I laugh in my heart, I laugh. I 
know only too well how Veronica feels towards Augustus. 
It is how I feel towards Ermyntrude, only I dare not say so. 
So the battle rages, and its end is as yet uncertain. But 
fresh clouds appear above the horizon. I have a suspicion 
that Ermyntrude is sending for reinforcements. God help a 
poor gramomaniac now ! 
tric N, Simmons. 


* * 


Advertising by Records 


Is there any future for the gramophone record as an aid 
to advertising ? There is certainly very little past for it, to 
judge by the collection of advertising records played by 
Mr. Raffé to a meeting of the Publicity Club of London at 
the Piccadilly Hotel the other evening. They were most 
primitive, the best being the Truetone record, sold—actually 
sold—to its customers by the United Dairies Co., on which 
some pleasant physical exercises were described and illustrated 
for the benefit. of children in nurseries, with only casual 
insistance on the importance of milk as a basis of good health. 

On somewhat these lines Mr. Richard Haigh, the evening’s 
lecturer, H.M.V.’s English branch manager and one of the 
liveliest wires in the industry, had previously shown ways in 
which the owners of the two million gramophones in the British 
Isles might be persuaded to listen to advertisements of motor- 
cars, soaps, tooth pastes, or any other advertisable commodity. 
‘“‘ Experience had proved that a mere talking record was not 
so convincing as one which not only gave information but also 
amusement and pleasure, so that it would be played many 
times and thus insidiously convey its utility message.” 

Insidiously |! We must watch H.M.V. records very carefully 
for those utility messages. 

But surely the mere mention of a well-known commodity 
or name has very little value. No one will go to Woolworth’s 
or Selfridge’s or will buy an Austin Seven or a bottle of Bass 
simply because it is mentioned in a comic song, any more than 
the Piccadilly Hotel will gain one more frequenter because I 
mentioned it just now instead of calling it a West End hotel. 

I much prefer an advertisement which by its sheer power 
or beauty or ingenuity makes a direct and indelible impression 
on me. Mr. Haigh played one such, an H.M.V. record 
advertising a play called ‘‘The Ninth Man,” which I am 
sure every reader of these lines would be glad to add to his 
collection. Nothing insidious about it, but just downright 
good-humoured efficiency. If I ever see ‘The Ninth Man” 
billed in a theatre I shal! remember that record and go to 
the play. 


Fohn Morel 


Those who only know Mr. John Morel through his records 
of such ballads as Eleanore or O No John have missed a great 
deal. They should make an effort to hear his illustrations of 
the “Rise and Development of English Song from the 
12th Century to the Present Time,” which will be broadcast 
in the Foundations of Music series from February 22nd to 24th. 
The story of the antagonism between ecclesiastical and secular 
music is full of interest and humour ; and we are told that in 
1322 Pope John XXII, in a decree, reproved those who 
‘“ attending to the new notes and new measures of the disciples 
of the new school would rather have their ears tickled with 
semibreves and minims and such frivolous ‘inventions than 
have the ancient ecclesiastic chant.” 

CHRISTOPHER STONE. 
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WORKS THAT HAVE WORN BEST WITH ME 


by JOHN C. W. CHAPMAN 


N response to W.R.A.’s suggestion for a plebiscite (page 274, 

December issue), possibly the following humble list may 
Prove of interest. How many times I have played these 
Tecords I really cannot say; but I append their dates of 
purchase and, in many cases. indications of the ancient 
recordings they have replaced. As it is my custom to rid 
myself of all discs that cease to appeal to me, the fact that 
these are fixtures indicates that they have become as much a 
necessity to my mental welfare as my favourite books—and 
I can pay them no more practical compliment. 


(1) Schubert, Trio, Op.. 99 (Columbia), 8.9.28. Replacing 
Vocalions. 

(2) Haydn, Trio (H.M.V. 895-96), 17.10.27. 

(3) Mendelssohn, Trio in C minor (Columbia), 14.4.27. 

(4) Beethoven, ‘ Archduke ” Trio (Columbia), 17.6.27. 

(5) Beethoven, Violin Concerto (H.M.V.), 11.10.28. 
Replacing Isolde Menges version. . 

(6) Brahms, Clarinet Quintet (Columbia), 22.3.29. 

(7) Brahms, Piano Quintet (H.M.V.), 8.5.29. 

(8) Brahms, Violin Concerto (Columbia), 23.5.29. 

(9) Grieg, Sonata, Op. 45, Kreisler, Rachmaninoff (H.M.V.), 
23.7.29. Replacing Tertis, Hobday Vocalion version, 
a recording I preferred to this. 

(10) Mozart, G Major Quartet (Polydor), 23.7.30. Replacing 
last movement on Columbia L1460, which was my first 
good record of chamber music. 

(11) Franck, Sonata, Massia, Selva (Columbia), 3.7.31. 
Replacing Cortot, Thibaud version (H.M.V.), which 
succeeded Allan, Hobday Vocalions. é 

(12) Franck, Symphonic Variations (H.M.V.), 
Replacing Anderson Tyrer V.F.s. 

(13) Franck, Quintet (H.M.V.), 28.11.28. 

(14) Chopin, Sonata, Grainger (Columbia), 18.2.26. 

(15) Pagliacci (Columbia), 8.10.27. The chief attraction is 
what I consider the marvellously effective Tonio of 
Harold Williams. Whilst the others are more or less 
theatrical, Tonio is a real slice of life. I have long 
passed the ‘On with the Motley” stage; but the 
opera as a whole never fails to delight me. 

(16) La Bohéme (H.M.V.), 20.12.29. I take this an act at a 
time ; otherwise it is too monotonous and long drawn 
out on the gramophone. But I couldn’t do without it. 

(17) Dvorak, G Major Symphony (Brunswick), 8.1.29. 
Surprisingly, this remains when  Schubert’s 
“ Unfinished ’’ and some other symphonies have lost 
their charm. I like it better than “‘ From the New 
World,” of which there have been too many recordings. 

(18) “On Wenlock Edge,” Elwes (Columbia), 27.8.25. 

(19) ee “Moonlight ’’ Sonata, Lamond (H.M.V.), 

(20) Liszt, First Piano Concerto (H.M.V.), 3.12.30. Re- 
placing Anderson Tyrer V.F.s. 

(21) Liszt, Second Piano Concerto (Parlophone), 23.2.31. 
Replacing Anderson Tyrer V.F.s. If it had not been 
for Mr. McLachlan’s praise in ‘‘ Buried Treasure,” 
I should have awaited an issue by H.M.V. or Columbia. 
Beautifully played, but bad surfaces. 

(22) Saint-Saéns, Piano Concerto (Broadcast Twelve), 1.9.30. 
So satisfactory that more expensive versions leave me 
unmoved. 

(23) Grieg, Piano Concerto (Broadcast Twelve), 1.5.29. 
Will ultimately be displaced by De Greef version. 


13.12.27. 


(24) Beethoven, Quartet in F (Op. 18, No. 1) (Columbia), 
26.5.27.. Replacing V.F.s. 

(25) Beethoven, Quartet in G (Op. 18, No. 2), Columbia, 
3.6.27. 

(26) German, ‘‘ Welsh Rhapsody ” 
placing V.F.s. 

(27) Saint-Saéns, Septet (Columbia), 27.4,31. 
thank ‘‘ Buried Treasure ” for this work. 

(28) Mozart, ‘‘ Kine (Brunswick), 
14,12.28. 

(29) Dukas, “‘ L’Apprenti Sorcier ”’ (Polydor), 23.7.30. 

(30) Beethoven, Trio for flute, violin, and viola (Decca), 
11.6.31. In spite of unavoidable “noises off,” quite 
charming. 


(Decca), 3.6.30. Re- 


I have to 


Kleine Nachtmusik ”’ 


Single-dise Works. 

(31) Handel, Oboe Sonata (V.F.), 2.5.28. Replacing older 
copy bought some considerable time previously on the 
Editor’s recommendation. 

(32) Mozart, Divertimento No. 4, Gewandhaus Wind Trio 
(Brunswick), 29.6.29. I owe this to the London 
Editor’s recommendation. 

(33) Franck, ‘‘ Piéee Héroique,’’ Dupré (H.M.V.), 9.10.27. 

(34) Franck, ‘‘ Pastorale,” Dupré (H.M.V.), 20.10.27. 

(35) Beethoven, ‘ Romance,” Thibaud, Craxton (H.M.V.), 
24.2.28. 

(36) Bach, Toccata and Fugue in D minor, Sittard (Bruns- 
wick), 9.1.29. 

(37) “Barber of Seville’? Overture, Toscanini (H.M.V.), 
24.9.30. Replacing Gennaro Papi version (Vocalion). 

(38-40) The three Andres Segovia guitar records (H.M.V.), 
31.1.28, 5.11.30, and 30.1.31. The wonderfully 
delicate artistry of these recordings never fails to 
delight me. Very few people appear to know of them. 


Of the above list, all except Nos. 18 and 31 are electrical 
recordings of varying degrees of merit from a technical point 
of view, Nos. 6, 7, 9, 10, 12 and 29 being probably the most 
perfect sets. I could, of course, greatly extend the list by 
adding individual vocal, instrumental and orchestral discs of 
well-tried favourites, including what seems to me the best 
record of the loveliest song of all—Franck’s “‘ La Procession,” 
sung by John McCormack. I could also supply an addendum 
containing acoustic recordings I should like to renew; this 
would include, amongst others, Tchaikovsky’s ‘“‘ Symphonie 
Pathétique,” First Piano Concerto, and String Quartet, Op. 11, 
the Beethoven ‘“‘ Emperor” and No. 4 Piano Concertos and 
Fifth Symphony, the Brahms Quartets, Op. 51, Nos. 1 and 2, 
the Mozart ‘“‘ Hunt ’’ Quartet, the Schumann Quintet, Strauss’s 
Burlesque. for Piano and Orchestra, and German’s ‘‘ Theme 
and Six Diversions.”’ And a third compilation would contain 
the names of the works of which I have not yet had record- 
ings but which I am eager to own. 


It would be difficult to say exactly why I love the composi- 
tions I have named. One reason is that their vital truth, 
beauty, eternal youth and revelation of things which lie 
beyond this mortal sphere have been more than a merely 
intellectual pleasure: they have acted as an anodyne to the 
sorrow, disappointment, and disillusionment which all of us 
must endure in greater or less degree; they have become 
inextricably bound up in the pattern of my life. 
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GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY REPORTS 


At a meeting of the Acton and District Gramophone Society, 
on Saturday, January 16th, the preliminary portion of the 
programme was devoted to the hearing of the following new 
issues: Columbia, Valse Triste (Sibelius) and Norwegian 
Bridal Procession (Grieg), played by Wm. Murdoch, piano- 
forte; Zampa Overture (Hérold) arr. Retford for Band. A 
beautifully modulated recording by the Grenadier Guards 
Band, which should put to shame many blatant orchestral 
recordings heard at our meetings of late. H.M.V., Malaguena 
from Boabdil (Moszkowski) and Abandonado Waltz (Posadas), 
New Light Symphony Orchestra; Peter Dawson singing a 
lilting I travel the Road (Thayer) and in bolder strain My Sword 
and I (Byng); Paul Robeson with Jack Hylton in a Negro 
Spiritual Medley. 

The main subject of the evening was devoted to Sullivan. 
A Gilbert and Sullivan evening has always proved popular in 
the annual calendar of the Society, but on this occasion 
Sullivan’s individual works were chosen for audition. The 
President spoke of the difficulties which befell both Gilbert and 
Sullivan in their famous collaboration, chiefly due to differences 
in temperament and the desire of the former to enter the realms 
of composition for the Church and Grand Opera. Then 
tollowed In Memoriam Overture, with Orchestra conducted by 
Dr. Sargent and Hubert Dawson as organist. Thow’rt 
passing hence sung by Peter Dawson; The Sailor’s Grave 
sung by Derek Oldham; from ‘‘ Ivanhoe,” Woo thou thy 
snowflake and Ho! Jolly Jenkin sung by Arthur Fear and Geo. 
Baker respectively ; Orpheus and his lute sung by Dora 
Labbette. How many realise that this (Orpheus and his lute) 
is to be found in Shakespeare, and Henry VIII at that? After 
a lively discussion concerning the great Irish composer, some 
Memories of Sullivan according to Jack Hylton ended the 
evening. 

Intending members kindly correspond with Mr. D. M. 
Freeland, Hon. Recording Secretary, 8, Friars Place Lane, 
Acton W.3. 

The Birmingham and District Gramophone Society has 
made an excellent start for the New Year, Mr. G. D. 
Cunningham, F.R.C.O., City Organist, having consented to 
accept the office of President, with Messrs. Leslie Heward 
(conductor of the City Orchestra), W. T. Burden, A. H. Bassano 
and Wm. E. Robinson, as Vice-Presidents. 

The winter session commenced on Thursday, January 7th 
last, at headquarters, Queen’s College. A full programme of 
fortnightly meetings has been arranged. 

The first meeting of the Bradford Gramophone Society in 
the New Year was held on Wednesday, January 13th, at the 
Society’s Headquarters, Church House, North Parade, and we 
were very fortunate in having with us again our old friend 
Mr. Craven Tankard, who gave us a Beethoven programme. 
Mr. Tankard, who last year gave us an evening with the three 
B’s (Bach, Beethoven and Brahms), said that the choice of 
subject was not his own, specially as there was not much choice 
in vocal music in the works of Beethoven, who excels in the 
instrumental variety. 

However, he gave a splendid lecture and illustrated his points 
by records played on the gramophone, including the following : 
Egmont Overture, the Moonlight and Pathétique Sonatas, 
Seven Variations on a Theme by Haydn, Adelaide sung by 
Tudor Davies, Gloria from Mass in D, Shepherd’s Hymn of 
Thanksgiving from the Pastoral Symphony, and the last move- 
ment of the Emperor Concerto. 

Mr. Tankard explained that Beethoven’s early work was 
influenced by Haydn, under whom he studied, and also by 
Mozart, but later on he developed a style of his own, which 
even when judged by to-day’s standards is quite modern both 
in form and technique. Beethoven was fond of an outdoor 


life, and this is reflected in a great deal of his music, notably 
in the Pastoral Symphony. 

At the close a vote of thanks to Mr. Tankard was moved 
by Mr. R. Walker (Vice-President) and seconded by Mr. H. Lee. 
Mr. G. W. Douglas also thanked Mr. Tankard for the excellent 
lecture which he had given, and said it was quite evident that 
it had been greatly appreciated. In responding Mr. Tankard 
said that the best thanks he received were the interest and 
attention shown throughout the evening, which made his 
efforts a pleasure. Mrs. R. WALKER, Hon. Secretary. 


On January 11th, a programme of French music was given 
to the Liverpool Gramophone Society by Mr. K. A. Adam. 
Mr. Adam, who was very much at home in his subject, laid 
stress on the anti-German feeling among French composers of 
the ’Seventies, which eventually stirred them in their attempt 
to create a French national school with results which we know. 
In playing a number of records of French music he pointed out 
the perfection of form and the fastidiousness which characterises 
France’s musical output. Among the excellent records played 
were Debussy’s L’Aprés-midi d'un faune by the Concerts 
Colonne Orchestra, and a portion of the fine Carnival of 
Animals Suite of Saint-Saéns by the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

The second half of the programme was provided by the 
Programme Sub-committee, who gave a selection of Spanish 
records. The work of this committee is to be heartily com- 
mended, not only for its originality, but for its fine sense of 
arrangement. oe: D. T. 


Manchester Gramophone Society.—On December 14th, 1931, 
Mr. F. 8. Norton gave an excellent programme, using his own 
H.M.V. instrument, fitted with E.M.G. sound-box, and needles. 
The result was a revelation in tone and clarity. In a very 
varied list of vocal and instrumental records the D major 
Symphony of Haydn, New York Philharmonic Orchestra, stood 
out as a striking example of Toscanini’s mastery of tone and 
vivid interpretation. 

Mr. Kerridge, of H.M.V:, paid his first visit to our Society 
on January 6th, his Subject being ‘‘ Character and 
Temperament in Music.” He took the point of view of the 
audience rather than of the composer of music, and illustrated 
his points with explanatory items on the piano, played with 
skill and insight. He said no person likes equally well all the 
best music. There was diversity among leaders, though in 
some respects there was unity in diversity. Musical apprecia- 
tion varies, and music was the most indefinite of all the arts. 
National “music was chiefly exhibited in folk song. One 
splendid result of Mr. Kerridge’s persuasive style was that he 
evoked a very lively discussion, breaking down some of the 
proverbial English reserve. The following records were played : 
Sanctus (Monks of Solesmes), Brandenburg Concerto (1st Move- 
ment), Love Duet (Tristan), Depuis le jour (Louise). A hearty 
vote of thanks concluded a most instructive and unusually 
entertaining evening. E. F. Foster. 


Richmond Gramophone Society.—On December 28th, Mr. 
W. R. Anderson, the well-known critic, gave a lecture-recital on 
Elgar, of which the greater part was devoted to the Enigma 
Variations. The enigmatic tune that should go with both 
theme and variations might probably be a musical Mrs. Harris, 
a little joke of Elgar's; the best suggestion (though not 
endorsed by Elgar) was a tune from Parsifal. Elgar, he said, 
while warning listeners not to trouble about intricacies of 
programme, aimits that the personalities of the friends 
depicted in the variations were sources of inspiration to him ; 
as such they cannot but be of interest to us. One evening 
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Lady Elgar heard her husband playing the theme and asked 
what it was. “Nothing,” was the reply, ‘“ but something 
may come of it; So-and-so would do this withit....” 
Thus the work came into being. About each variation the 
lecturer had something of interest to say, much of which has 
not appeared in any journal. Two, representing Parry and 
Sullivan, were discarded. No. 1, standing for the composer’s 
wife, expresses strength and tenderness. No. 8 has asuggestion 
of the characteristic laugh of the ‘‘W.N.” (Winifred Norbury) 
whom it portrays. No. 9 (‘‘ Nimrod ”’) sprang from a talk 
with A. J. Jaeger (anglice “‘ hunter’’) on the incomparable 
character of Beethoven’s slow movements, whence the quota- 
tion from the Sonata Pathétique. No. 10 gently hints at a slight 
hesitation in the speech of “‘ Dorabella”’ (Miss Dora Penny). 
No. 11, dedicated to the organist C. R. Sinclair, has often been 
thought to imitate the organist’s pedalling ; in reality its first 
five bars narrate the fall of ‘‘ Dan ”’ the bulldog into the river, 
his vigorous swimming, and joyful scramble outagain. No. 13 
with its quotation from Mendelssohn’s Calm Sea and Pros- 
perous Voyage, and its drums representing the throb of engines, 
was a “‘ bon voyage ”’ to Lady Mary Trefusis. The ‘“‘ E.D.U.” 
of No. 14 is a nickname for the composer himself, and this final 
variation, with its references to Nos. 1 and 9, and its broad 
treatment of the theme in the major, sums up the whole work. 
‘**T am one of those mercurial chaps, I must be up and doing,” 
said Sir Edward recently to the lecturer, who took this remark 
as starting point for a discussion of the composer’s general 
characteristics—including the alleged vulgarity. It would be 
hard, he concluded, if such exuberance as his could not have 
its fling now and again, and the best of him surely epitomises 
the best that there is in the English spirit. 

Other records played were Pomp and Circumstance No. 5: 
and Come back, O Lord, how long from Gerontius, and the 
programme ended with the lovely slow movement of the 
Violin Concerto. C, Sutty, Hon. Sec. 

South-West London Gramophone Society.—December 4th, 
1931. “Test of Sound Boxes.’’ This meeting formed that 
which may be described as a test, and, of course, a demonstra- 
tion, of the following sound boxes: Astra No. 5, H.M.V. 5a, 
Jewell “‘ Electric,’ Limit ‘‘ Windsor,’ Meltrope 3a, and the 
8.0.8. Time did not, unfortunately, permit each department 
of the recording art to be taken into consideration, thus the 


only test mediums were orchestral recordings of symphonic’ 


dimensions. Sound boxes were placed in the following order 
of their respective merits. Reproducing point—Fibre (Hall 
brand): Astra No. 5, Meltrope 3a, Jewell ‘ Electric.” 
Reproducing point—Steel (H.M.V. Medium): Limit 
** Windsor,’ H.M.V. 5a, Jewell ‘‘ Electric,” 8.0.8. Obvious 
neglect of the usual musical idiom of these programmes did 
not tend to make this evening anticipatory. However, let it 
be noted that all this, in reality, constituted a very interesting 
meeting, enjoyed by all present. ; 
December 18th, 1931. Programme of this meeting confined 
to the lower-priced recordings: ‘‘ Broadcast,’’ ‘‘ Crystalate,”’ 
** Decca,” “ Piccadilly,”’ “‘ Sterno’ and “‘ Zonophone.” The 
** Decca” contributions were, musically, far in advance—con- 
firmed by the mentioning of Dale Smith (Schubert—On the 
Water! Wanderers Night Song); Eda Kersey (Mozart and 
Hubay), Decca String Orchestra under Ernst Ansermet 
(Handel—Grand Concerto, No. 10). The Zonophone item, 
National Sym. Orch. (Overture, Die Fledermaus), was un- 
doubtedly the finest recording of this evening. ‘‘ Broadcast ”’ 
allowed us the pleasure of hearing Maurice Cole in Schumann’s 
Concerto—Allegro affettwoso movement, ‘‘ Crystalate ”’ one of 
their recent Berlin Philharmonic discs—representation of good 
value. “Sterno”’ suffered the disadvantages of over-amplifi- 
cation, whilst the “ Piccadillys,’’ although offering a very small 
amount of musical value, were quite nicely recorded. Meetings 
of the Society on the 5th and 19th of this month. Coming 
along? New season’s syllabus on application to the Hon. 
Secretary, 2, Marlboro’ Mansions, Hetherington" Road, S.W.4. 
J. E. 8. 


The South East London Recorded Music Society.—On January 
llth, Mr. H. J. Houlgate, one of our members, in commencing 
his lecture on ‘‘ Conductors and Conducting,” announced that 
he would endeavour to answer the question “‘ What is the 
Conductor for?’’ After giving us as an outstanding piece of 
choral conducting, Dr. Henry Coward’s version of “‘ Worthy 
is the Lamb” from the “ Messiah,’’ he next showed us the 
enormous difference between Straram’s. and Stokowsky’s 

i of ‘‘L’aprés-midi d’un Faune.” A few remarks 
followed on very early methods of conducting, tracing the 
growth of the art necessitated by the increasing complexity 
of scoring, Bach being illustrated by Furtwangler’s interpreta- 
tion of a portion of the 3rd Brandenburg Concerto. More 
modern composers were reached when after quoting Wagner 
on tempo the lecturer emphasised his points by playing first 
Blech’s reading of the first theme of the “ Ride of the 
Valkyrie ’’ and then Hoesslin’s with its more varied tempo. 
The difficulty of controlling time with an inexperienced choir 
was shown in a record of Sir Hamilton Harty conducting a 
choir of school children. Rhythm and its comparative lack 
were shown in Oscar Fried’s and Stokowsky’s records of the 
“Waltz of the Flowers”? from the Nutcrackers Suite, Sir 
Henry Wood being mentioned as a master of rhythm. An 
excellent rhythmatic interpretation of one of Liadov’s Fairy 
Tales (No. 7) by Albert Coates was followed by the same 
conductor in ‘‘ Thanks be to God ” from “ Elijah,’”’ the keener 
sense of rhythm in Stanford Robinson’s version of this last 
choral item showing the vast difference between orchestral and 
choral conducting experience. 

The tremendous difficulty of reading modern scores in all 
their details was illustrated by Holst’s “‘ Mars ”’ from. the 
Planets Suite, the last movement of Mozart’s ‘“‘ Haffner ” 
Symphony, and “ Busyness” from Elgar’s Nursery Suite. 
Toscanini’s ‘‘ Barber of Seville’? Overture (Rossini) was then 
given as perhaps the most remarkable performance yet 
recorded. ‘The last item was Wolff conducting part of Méhul’s 
“Jeune Henri.” The records were played on the lecturer’s 
own excellent Synchro-Electric Reproducer, operated by Mr. 
Houlgate, Junior. 

The next meeting will be at 8 p.m. on February 8th, at 
199, High Street, Lewisham. Hon. Secretary, Mr. R. J. Skan, 
70, Chudleigh Road, 8.E.4. 


NEW SCORES 


In the Eulenburg edition (agents, Goodwin and Tabb) are 
issued miniature scores of two more of Bach’s cantatas, whose 
heights and depths of meaning the broadcasts (now for a time 
intermitted) have done so much to bring home to the hearts of 
those who are fit to receive them (and after all, that is all that 
the B.B.C., or anyone else, can do for us ; it being understood 
that our part is to find out if we are fit, and, if we choose, to 
make of ourselves finer receiving instruments. Alas, that any, 
misconceiving their own part, should be repelled by these 
works!), These editions have now translations of the valuable 
German prefaces. The titles should also be translated ; and 
the words, which appear throughout the scores in German only, 
should have an English version, printed after the preface. 
These two numbers (half a crown each) are 46, Schauet doch 
und sehet (the deeply expressive Behold and see if there be any 
sorrow), and 182, the uplifting Himmelskénig, sei willkommen 
(King of Heaven, be Thou welcome: for Palm Sunday ; also 
used for the Feast of the Annunciation). 

The third new score is Max Trapp’s Divertimento (3s.). 
Trapp (1887) was a pupil of Paul Juon, whose attractive 
Chamber Symphony members of the N.G.S. have enjoyed. 
This work is also, as it happens, for a chamber orchestra, and 
is cast, after the 18th-century “ divertimento ” (suite) manner, 
into five separate movements—ZIntrada, Serenata, Scherzetto, 
Aria, Finale: genial music, modern only in its general bright 
busyness and a certain skippiness of key. opemacsp) 
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FAVOURITE 
RECORDS by 


FAVOURITE 
ARTISTS 


Féte Polonaise 
(“ Le Roi Maigre ’ 
Lui”) 
(Winner Gladys 
No. 4966) KNIGHT 


(Contralto) 


Anzus 
No. 5198) Macdonald 
a 





Wilfrid 

HUDSON 
(Tenor) 

Passing By; and 

Linden Lea 

(Winner No. 4895) 

English Rose; and 


At the Mid-Hour 
(Winner No. 4922) 





Schubert’s Serenade; ana 
Mary of Allendale 
(Winner No. 4938) 





Harry 
DAVIDSON 
(Organist) 


Softly Awakes 
(“ Samson and 
Deli "); and 


Edith 
FURMEDGE 


: No. 5380 
(Contralto) ) 
Sally; and 
When All Was Young ; an. ; Would You 
Flower Song (“‘ Faus:” : Take Me: 
(Electron No. 0181: ay 
. 0. 


5366) 
Nobles Seigneurs 
(“ Les a a 
Oh, Heart is 
my N adeschda 
Electron No. 
’ John McKENNA (Tenor) 


McGregor’s Wedding ; and Bonnie Wee Thing (Winner No. 4971) 
Song of Songs; and Love Everlasting (Winner No. 5390) 
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ANALYTICAL NOTES AND FIRST REVIEWS 


[The prices refer only to the United Kingdom.) 





ORCHESTRAL 


COLUMBIA. 

LX157 (12in., 6s.).—Concertgebouw Orchestra, conducted 
by Mengelberg : Overture to Euryanthe (Weber). 

DB730-1 (10in., 2s. 6d. each).—British Light Orchestra, 
conducted by Stephen 8. Moore: Nursery Rhymes with 
Traditional Tunes. 

The Weber overture shows up especially well the virtues 
of my instrument’s bass. There is a drum stroke or two that I 
have never heard bettered. Mark how early Weber strikes 
into the opera’s tunes—at bar 8, after the opening chivalrous 
fanfare, he gives us the theme in which Adolar de Nevers, the 
hero, sings of his faith in God and Euryanthe of Savoy. A 
second main tune comes in the middle of side 1, where Adolar 
(having consented to a witless wager on his beloved’s fidelity, 
in which we know perfectly well that Lysiart, the villain, will 
swindle him, the ass) is awaiting Euryanthe, and singing 
“Zephyrs bring me peace.” It is a pity that Mengelberg 
insists on playing his usual trick with this tune, dragging it 
out a little in pointless places. The end of side 1 brings us 
to the mysterious mood, which on side 2 develops into the slow 
episode for muted strings (the effect here is not, to me, exactly 
that of mutes, but they may be used). The scene of mystery 
which this music accompanies is that in which the treacherous 
Eglantine von Puiset, who loves Adolar but cannot win him, 
persuades Euryanthe to tell a great secret about his dead sister 
(O these libretto-mongers !). I like best the imitative passages 
after this, where the music works up, before we come back to 
chivalry and the foresign of the lovers’ final joy. A splendid 
bit of recording, clearer than some of the Concertgebouw discs, 
and only marred by Mengelberg’s wilful prank. Somebody 
ought to talk to some of these conductors. 

The nursery rhyme records are marked “for use with 
percussion bands and for vocal accompaniment.” I take it 
everyone knows how these bands are used in nursery schools 
and among young folk of slightly older growth. As a simple 
form of attention-activity, they serve both musical and 
psychological ends. The tunes, which are played by a small 
string and piano band, can be used in any home where there is 
a lively youngster whose feet and hands are employable with 
marching and drumming, and whose voice, a little later, can 
imitate a taking air. 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE. 
B3941 (10in., 2s. 6d.).—L.§8.0., conducted by Goossens: 
Mazurka and Czardas, from Coppelia Ballet (Delibes). 
DB1557 (12in., 6s.).—Chicago Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Stock: March from Tannhiauser, and Prelude 
to Act 3 of Lohengrin (Wagner). 

The ballet excerpts are models of clean, loud, yet not noisy 
recording. Down from the tragic days of 1870 comes this 
music. Less than two months after it was cheered, Paris 
had other things to think about. Has not the music worn 
well? Now that Strauss has had a London revival, what 
about a Delibes ballet or operetta? 


Every producer is playing for safety this month: nary a 
novelty.. I like the Chicagoans’ Wagner. Some of the high 
resonances seem a trifle uneven in scale, but that is likely to be 
due to the hall: Some might prefer a still warmer, more velvety 
brass richness. This, however, is good enough for any reason- 
able person : no tricks, no noise, no trouble. 


BROADCAST. 

5264 {10in., 2s.).—Berlin Philharmonic, conducted by 
Meyrowitz: Overture to Stradella (Flotow). 

3141 (10in., Is. 6d.).—Same Orchestra, conducted by 
Orthmann: Liebestraum (Liszt) and Prelude in C sharp 
minor (Rachmaninoff). 

Stradella is a sort of a fairy-tale based on a fact not uncom- 
mon in the seventeenth century—an elopement, the trail 
of vengeance, music the healer, and wedding bells. Flotow 
(who began the work as a lyric drama, and later dished it 
up as grand opera) made the composer Stradella flee with 
Leonora, whose guardian wanted her. The foiled one hired 
ruffians, but the composer’s music lured them from their 
duty, and the guardian too, for he forgave the lovers, and they 
lived, etc. The disappointing historian, who cares nothing 
for pretty stories, will not vouch for the marriage. But, 
hearing this music, can we doubt the legend? No, my friends. 
What a paragon of platitude Flotow was! Why, why, drag 
out these feeble echoes of better men? The band does well 
enough with the dull material—better than in the next record, 
which is rather comical. 

I ought to mention that the labels here speak of ‘‘ members 
of’ the Berlin band. Some have evidently gone off round the 
corner, after the manner of our Q.H. friends during the interval ; 
and the rest have imported a piano. Maybe it is the piano 
at the little house round the corner, and they are just having 
the instrumental equivalent of a sing-song. O.M.G.’s tune 
is divided between strings and piano. Do not be anxious 
when first you hear the piano parting for a moment from its 
propertied path—*‘ Fresh from the pain it was to part, How 
could I bear the pain ; Yet strong the omen in my heart, That 
says ‘We meet again!’” We do, damme, with a whopping 
big bell calling the faithful to prayer, or, more likely, to “‘ Time, 
gentlemen, please.”” I know Germany is in a bad way, but— 
O.M.G.! 


CRYSTALATE. 

Z112 (12in., 2s.).—Members of Berlin Philharmonic, con- 
ducted by Schmalstich: Selection from La Bohéme 
(Puccini). 

The label simply says “‘ La Boh‘me.” There are not many 
strings here, and the balance is not very grand when the brass 
looses off. Also, the string quality is only fairly got over. 
There is a capital allowance of tunes for the money, the tone 
is bright and easy, and for the not too exigent listener the value 
is patent. 


PARLOPHONE. 

‘E11190 (12in., 4s.)—Grand Symphony Orchestra: Prelude 

to Aida (Verdi) and Intermezzo from Manon (Puccini). 

E11191 (12in., 4s.).—Same orchestra, conducted by 

Dobrindt: Potpourri from The Great Eysler Arr. V. 
Hruby). 

Some charming bits of string work, well reproduced, mark 
the Manon extracts. There were in 1893 signs of the later 
full bloom of La Bohéme andthe rest. The recording, indeed, 
is remarkably good through both sides. I find only one 
defect—an unsteadiness at the final note of Manon. I have 
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no idea who the great Eysler is, or was, or whether Hruby 
wrote him; presumably he did. If I don’t know who he is, 
I know what he is. This is the equivalent of ‘‘ Light Music from 
the Hotel Gorgissimus,’’ except that there are no crockery 
accompaniments. Yoursympathies,friends! After reviewing 
this month’s batch, I feel like echoing the vicar when, finding 
there was an extra song to come, before the band, he announced : 
**Miss X will sing, and then we shall have some music.” 
Next month, may I have some music, for a treat, please? 

W. R. A. 





INSTRUMENTAL 


[Mr. C. Henry Warren is unable this month, through iliness, 
to contribute his usual reviews. | 


PIANOFORTE. 

The appearance of a Beethoven piano Sonata (Op. 28), 
played by Szreter, reminds me that, the Wolf Society having 
proved such asuccess, we shall shortly be hearing of a Beethoven 
Society, which I hope will be able to give us at least a dozen, 
and in time perhaps all, of the famous thirty-two varieties. 
This Parlophone production is on three records, one large and 
two small—E11189 and R1116—7 (9s.). The name Pastoral 
was not given to the work by Beethoven. It seems to have 
been a publisher’s not-too-bad shot. There is something 
amiably dimpled, yet strongly built, about the music’s first 
and last movements that partly justifies the title. The slow 
movement might derive from one of those sweetly grave 
pavanes of Tudor times. These old dances had much to do 
with the birth of sonata form, and there are clear instances, 
all through the classics, of their style-shaping. Beethoven 
made this Andante one of his favourites. Szreter takes it 
needlessly slowly. It is marked 2-4, not 4-4. His pace is 
fully Adagio, though he quickens up greatly at the middle 
section. He has a common weakness—touching too strongly 
a weak “ up-stroke’’ note. You notice that in this middle 
section, just as the jump is made to the high note, from the 
ium-ta-tum low chord; and also in the first movement, where 
the third beats of bars are often stressed. Otherwise, Szreter 
has a comfortable, bread-and-butter style. The tone does not 
sustain very long, and the piano’s scale is not exactly even. 
The tiny Scherzo is a good jovial specimen. Here there is 
again mixed tone, some of it tubby, which makes me think 
that Szreter’s touch is not ideal. I have never heard him in 
the flesh. The finale’s six-eight swing touches the countrified 
style very prettily. Here I think Szreter does best. A genial 
work, easy to enjoy ; but it can be done with finer polish, in 
playing and recording. My fibre did not stand up quite 
safely. Any who like a fuller guide to the music, of this and 
other Beethoven sonatas, should get Forbes Milne’s two 
Musical Pilgrim booklets (Oxford Press, ls. 6d. each). Op. 28 
is dealt with in the first book. 

From France H.M.V. C2336 (12in., 4s.) gives us two sprightly 
performances by Miss Jeanne Marie Darré, whom we have 
heard in concerts here. She plays the Paganini-Liszt Fifth 
Etude (first version) and Saint-Saéns’s Toccata, Op. 111. The 












first (based on a kind of hunting-horn call) is the 1851 form of 
one of the pieces on the violinist’s Caprices, and the other is 
from the second book of Six Etudes (1899). As soon as the 
8.-S. began, another sound was conjured up to me—the dropping 
of the coin in the café automatic piano. Miss Darré has a darting 
finger for these pianist’s prattles, and she records as cleanly 
and clearly as a little bell—a sweet one of light calibre. 


VIOLIN. 

Karl Sigmund is new to me. He records for Panachord 
(10in., 25141, ls. 6d.) the Beethoven Minuet and (Yes—cigars 
or nuts?) the Dvorak Humoresque. He plods away at B. 
and shakes the rubato stuffing out of D.; so all we have left 
is a pleasantly recorded piece of competent placing of a bow 
on four strings. And if ever I hear a more literal interpretation 
of rubare, to rob, I will let you know. Time is often figured as 
a robber ; Sigmund gets back on him with a vengeance. 


VIOLONCELLO. 

Cassado has made us hope for a big work, but he drops to 
transcribing a Paderewski Minuet (Op. 14, No. 1). This is on 
Col. LX158, 12in., 6s., and on the other side is a Spanish 
Dance (Aragonesa) by Cassado himself. The former piece is the 
old favourite beginning s:s:f|m:m:f|s:s:f|m. It is 
not a good choice for the ‘cello, and the pianist, Mme. 
Mendelssohn-Gordigiani, is timid. The Aragonesa is jawing- 
room music, flavoured with Spanish essence. Will not this 
clever player stand up to something worth while? We can 
always enjoy his recording, and we want to be as sure of his 
taste. Does nobody ever advise these soloists? 


ORGAN. 

Edouard Commette, at any rate, has thought of a splendid 
novelty—nothing less than Mendelssohn’s Wedding March. 
O word of fear, Unpleasing ... ete. Along with this we 
have a real Mendelssohn organ piece, the Allegro molto from 
the last Sonata (Col. DX320, 12in., 4s.). This, from which a 
good many French toccata-merchants have taken a tip, is 
based on the chorale Vater unser im Himmelreich, and is very 
easy to follow. These big French reeds may be found rather 
shrieky, but organ-lovers get used to that. Others may find 
the mass of piled-up pipes getting in the way of the ear’s 
acceptance of a melody on one level, so to speak. You will 
notice this in the delivery, at the end, of the tune in plain form. 
No one could mistake its outline, but equally no one could deny 
that to the unaccustomed ear there seem to be too many 
octaves rolling about. But your organ-playing devotee (I am 
one) can swallow all that—or whatever is the aural equivalent 
of the throat’s welcome for highly-spiced food. In the March 
the full organ is again on the crimson side ; and of course we 
must have the full blaze for this pyre-o-technic. Has anyone 
ever studied the psychology of its brazen challenge? An out- 
standing bit of recording. 

W. R. A. 


CONTINENTAL RECORDINGS 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


FRIDA LEIDER (soprano).—Ich sah’ das Kind (‘‘ Herzeleide ”’) 
from Act 2 of Parsifal (Wagner) and Isolde’s Liebestod from 
Act 3 of Tristan und Isolde (Wagner). In German. With 
the London Symphony Orchestra, conducted by John 
Barbirolli, H.M.V.DB1545, 12in., 6s. 

LAWRENCE TIBBETT (baritone).—Votre Toast, je peux vous 
le rendre (Toreador’s Song) from Act 2 of Carmen (Bizet), 
in French, and Tre sbirri, una carrozza (Finale, Act 1) 
from Tosca (Puccini). In Italian. With Metropolitan 
— on Chorus and Orchestra. H.M.V. DB1298, 

in., 6s. 

RICHARD TAUBER (tenor).—Have pity! (Bakalainikow) 
and Im Rolandsbogen (Mania, Ritzel). In German. 
Orch. ace. Parlo. RO20172, 10in., 4s. 

LEILA BEN SEDIRA (soprano).—Trahir Vincent and Non, 
jamais, jamais from Act 2 of Mireille (Gounod). In 
French. Orch. acc. Parlo. R1123, 10in., 2s. 6d. 

NINON VALLIN (soprano). Serenade (R. Strauss—Masset) 
and Dream in the Twilight (R. Strauss—L. Hettich). 
In French. Piano ace. Parlo. RO20173, 10in., 4s. 

LOTTE LEHMANN (soprano).—Styrienne (A gypsy lad I well 
do know), from Act 2,Scene 1 of Mignon (Thomas), and 
There with him is she now, from Act 2, Scene 2. In German. 
Orch. ace. Parlo. RO20174, 10in., 4s. 

GERHARD HUSCH (baritone).—If you are after a little amuse- 
ment and Now your days of philandering are over from Act 
1 of The Marriage of Figaro (Mozart). In German. Orch. 
ace. Parlo. R1122, 10in. 2s. 6d. 

JOSEPH SCHMIDT (tenor).—Strange harmony from Act 1, 
and When the stars were shining from Act 3 of La Tosca 
(Puccini). In German. Orch. acc. Broadcast Twelve 
5263, 10in., 2s. 

GEORGES THILL (tenor).— Your tiny hand is frozen from Act 1 
of La Bohéme (Puccini) and Lohengrin’s Farewell to the 
Swan from Act III of Lohengrin (Wagner). Orch, acc. 
Columbia LX159, 12in., 6s. 

THE CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY, conductor ARTHUR 
HAMMOND.— Vocal Selection from Faust (Gounod). In 
English. Orch. acc. Crystalate Z113, 12in., 2s. 

Frida Leider—Whether it be heard in a soprano or a 
contralto voice is immaterial, the Herzeleide holds for you the 
same quality of fascination that it was intended to hold for 
Parsifal, provided it be sung with the same full measure of 
soothing smoothness and ingratiating charm. But to do 
this requires very great art, added to a clear understanding 
of the sort of hypnotic influence that the magician Klingsor 
is exercising over Kundry and she in turn is endeavouring to 
convey to the “‘ pure fool ’’ whose innocence makes him immune 
from the wiles of them both. Never shall I forget how two 
of Wagner’s finest interpreters, Materna and Rosa Sucher, 
contrived to realize that strange scene in the early days at 
Bayreuth, by infusing into their tones precisely the suggestion 
of hypocritical sympathy, of false yet unexaggerated expression, 
which betrayed that the whole thing was a lie. After that 
you did not feel the least bit surprised when the garish foliage 
of the magic garden came tumbling down at the touch of the 





holy Spear, a heap of decayed ashes. Well, it is that same 
atmosphere of unreality that I can feel in Frida Leider’s 
delightful, unbroken flow of vocal utterance in this Herzeleide 
record. Exquisitely sung, it is also flawlessly supported by 
Wagner’s wonderful undercurrent of orchestration conducted 
by John Barbirolli. The Liebestod on the other side of the 
disc moves me less, perhaps ; but it is a harder nut to crack 
both for singer and players, and I rather doubt whether either 
could have achieved a finer result or a more satisfying one. 

Lawrence Tibbett——In a leading journal I read the other 
day a notice of a film in which this American baritone was 
criticised for sounding as if he had made a bet with himself 
that he would attain the maximum both of loudness and 
continuity in his share of the performance. The criticism was 
probably well earned. At any rate, his rendering of the 
Toreador’s Song gives that impression of a big voice that 
could go on, like Tennyson’s brook, “for ever” ; which is, 
after all, I admit, the kind of impression that a Toreador 
ought to give. As for the loudness, I make no complaint 
since my new H.M.V. Electrical Reproducer enables me so 
easily to moderate the ardour of even a Lawrence Tibbett ; 
and the quality of the timbre is certainly pleasing. Still 
more palpably is the employment of such an organ appropriate 
in Searpia’s ‘‘ Va! Tosca,” the reiterated menace of which 
pervades the thundering crashes of brass and bells in the 
finale of the Church scene. It rings in your ears long after 
the noise and turmoil of the other sounds have ended. 

Leila ben Sedira.—The air from Mireille is here labelled 
under two titles, but in reality it is the same one divided into 
two parts, thus enabling the singer to avoid making the usual 
cut in the section which begins after Non, jamais, at the words 
A toi mon dme. It is all melody of the purest Gounod type, 
and this charming vocalist with the Arabic cognomen has been 
trained in the right school to invest it with the requisite fluency 
and grace. Obviously French is to her as her native tongue ; 
she pronounces it with a refined accent, and her style has the 
authority of one who derives her traditions from “ head- 
quarters,’ which in this instance I take to be the Opéra- 
Comique. It is a pleasure to listen to scales and fiorituri so 
crisply and accurately executed, without the smallest departure 
from the composer’s own notation, even to the F in alt which 
occurs (without undue prolongation) at the end of the piece. 
I have not heard this air so well done since Emma Nevada 
(Mignon’s mother) sang it in a revival of Gounod’s pastoral 
opera at Covent Garden—first time there, however—during a 
Mapleson season in 1887. 

Richard Tauber.—Evidently we are not to reach the end of 
Herr Tauber’s repertoire yet awhile. For that matter, how 
can we when he is always adding to it? I make no pretence 
at keeping count of all the ballads and light opera solos that 
he enriches the gramophone (and himself) withal, especially as 
they sound to my ear so much alike that it is hard to distinguish 
one from another. I only know that they are very attractive 
in their Tauberesque way; that Parlophone records them 
faultlessly, and that they are infinitely more reliable than the 
singer’s own promised appearances at the Albert Hall or on 
the stage. You can at least make sure of hearing him, and 
hearing him at his best, by possessing yourself of this latest 
disc. In that respect I resemble the touts of the racing 
editions : I like to recommend “ certainties.”” By the way, the 
Rolandsbogen implies a distinct invitation to join Richard in a 
quiet stroll along that lovely shore of the Rhine where the 
wine comes from. 

Ninon Vallin.—It was Alfred de Musset, if I remember 
aright, who inspired Sir F. Paolo Tosti (a genuine British 
Knight!) with the poem that begins ‘‘ Ninon, Ninon, que 
fais-tu de la vie? ”’ But surely de Musset never meant the query 
to be addressed to this busy and industrious recorder of 
Richard Strauss @ la francaise. He was upbraiding an idle 
female (forgive the word !) for whom one day succeeded another 
and the hours flew by without her learning the true meaning 
of love. I cannot include the fair Ninon Vallin dans cette 
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galére. Being an artist to the finger-tips, she is a hard worker ; 
and she must have worked particularly hard to make these 
familiar lieder sound as sweetly in French as Elena Gerhardt 
or Frieda Hempel has made them sound in German. What 
the translations are like I have made no effort to find out. I 
only know that they seem to fit the music well, and that 
“* Je vais a pas lent”’ is a very happy rendering of ‘‘ Ich gehe 
nicht schnell.” The piano accompaniments are nicely played 
and recorded. 

Lotte Lehmann.—We ought to be grateful in these days for 
any attempt to get out of the rut of hackneyed operatic pieces. 
The Styrienne sung by Mignon when she dresses up as a boy 
in the naughty Filina’s room is one of the gems of Ambroise 
Thomas’s opera, and in bygone days, when the famous Christine 
Nilsson trolled it forth in her own inimitable manner, her 
audiences would go wild with delight. Hers was just the true 
Tyrolean touch (though she was a Swede) that it required, 
and Minnie Hauk (the great Carmen) imitated her nearly 
enough to please most people. The only previous record of it 
that I can trace is one by Geraldine Farrar (DB854, pre- 
electric, of course) which, however, I have never heard. And 
now, comes the gifted Lotte Lehmann with her own entirely 
novel reading of this quaint folk-song of the Easte1n Alps— 
novel because she mysteriously half-whispers the first part of 
the tune and reserves her full voice for the jodelled refrain. 
The effect is charming, like a girl telling her childish secret, 
and therefore the greater contrast to the subsequent outburst 
(reverse side) when the jealous Mignon, a woman at last, 
perceives her Wilhelm Meister in close converse with the 
flirtatious Filina. Altogether a most welcome record ! 

Gerhard HiischHaving exhausted The Magic Flute, 
this artist has now turned his attention to The Marriage of 
Figaro, and, on the whole, with equally good results. And 
yet—somehow I should have been better pleased with these 
songs from the first act had the pitch been raised instead of 
being lowered a trifle, as they undoubtedly are. It makes the 
voice on the lower notes sound rather dull. For the interpre- 
tation there can be naught but praise, above all, the surprisingly 
clear enunciation of the words, which stand out as distinctly 
as if they had been carved out of the music. Now your days 
in particular is sung with any amount of animation and brio. 

Joseph Schmidt.—Half-price may be reckoned cheap for 
any record that can claim to possess average merit, and in the 
present instance I should have been prepared to make still 
greater allowances at the reasonable figure of 2s. “‘ for the lot.” 
As a matter of fact there is not much to excuse beyond a little 
roughness in the quality of the recording. The singer’s tone 
if somewhat nasal and in need of greater variety of nuance, is 
a pure tenor, rich and strong in timbre, and always well on 
the note. The over-full amplification gives rise to some dis- 
tortion, but not to any great extent. There is abundant 
emotional expression all through. 

Georges Thill.—Here, on the other hand, one perceives at 
once the very characteristics the absence of which was noted 
in the previous example. The Frenchman (or Belgian, I am 
not sure which) demonstrates beyond question that it is 
possible to sing Puccini with tenderness and Wagner with 
charm. No sudden or violent contrasts, as though one portion 
of the tiny hand were freezing and another burning up; but 
the smooth, sensitive legato of a poet in love and used to 
expressing himself in melody as delicately as he does in words. 
The voice, moreover, proclaims unmistakably that nasal 
resonance and nasality mean two very different things ; and 
in singing French that is extremely important. The Lohengrin 
theme is beautifully sustained and the diction quite wonderful. 

Carl Rosa Company.—Mr. Arthur Hammond has put 
together an admirable pot-pourri of gems from Faust, and the 
company which he conducts so ably have done them complete 
justice. More than that I cannot and need not say, unless it 
be to draw attention to the small outlay by which you can 
procure ten minutes of thoroughly delightful music. 


HERMAN KLEIN 
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SEERA ape aS 
SONG AND CHORAL 


There are signs of the piano at last coming into its own in the 
balance of voice and piano on song records, notably on Parlo- 
phone E11192 (12in., 4s.). Here, John Morel confirms the 
impression that he is a barytone to be reckoned with, and that 
if promise is fulfilled he will reach a very high place indeed. 
His Elanore (Coleridge-Taylor), excellent a3 it is, disappointed 
my great expectations ; so far it leavcs me cold. On the other 
hand, his Simon the Cellarer (Hatton—though strangely 
labelled ‘‘ traditional ’’) is quietly entertaining and must be 
one of the best. He has the assurance and freedom of one who 
sings with intelligence, and with technical mastery of his song ; 
he has yet, I think, to learn to treat each song as an indepen- 
dent, individual problem—to find out what it has to say, and 
tosay it. Without that constant, essential message, mood, and 
manner, no one who spends most of his time singing can hope 
to keep fresh, and to interest us constantly—if ever. 

Decca F2737 (10in., 1s. 6d.) is a record that defies encomium, 
It is of the ‘“ popular” type that Stuart Robertson & Co, 
have made famous. It is fully equal to the best of theirs ; 
in humour and wit it is possibly a little richer, more full- 
blooded. It is a record to make you forget to criticise. Dale 
Smith and Male-voice Quartet give Widdicombe Fair and On 
Ilkla Moor baht ’at (On Ilkley Moor without a hat), both 
brilliantly arranged by Gerald Moore. A Yorkshireman might 
find some minor criticisms of I/kla Moor; I, a Lancastrian like 
Dale Smith, have only noticed one very minor one. We could 
do with more Dale Smith, in more solid stuff, but failing that, 
he is second to none in this type. 

A new record of Florence Austral (soprano), H.M.V, DA1220 
(10in., 4s.), is not remarkable, though Lawrance Collingwood, 
who evidently knows his Strauss, has written a tasty yet taste- 
ful accompaniment to Ben Bolt, and with the help of an 
orchestra brings some quality out of the tune. He has also 
made that other old favourite, On the banks of Allan Water, 
effective. Florence Austral’s words are often indistinguish- 
able. 

Essie Ackland (contralto) is as good as always in Vale 
(Kennedy Russell), with organ (Herbert Dawson), in the 
Kingsway Hall, and For all eternity (Mascheroni), with organ, 
taken from the Alexandra Palace by the H.M.V. mobile van 
(H.M.V. C2332, 12in., 4s.). Her diction could be clearer. 

Heddle Nash (tenor), notably helped by Gerald Moore, who 
has accompanied and, one gathers, arranged T'he bloom is on 
the Rye (or My Pretty Jane, Fitzball and Bishop), makes the 
most of that old favourite. For that, this record, Columbia 
DB720 (10in., 2s. 6d.), should be popular, and, more than many 
a record, deserves to be, Nash sings Bonnie Mary of Argyle 
(traditional) somewhat similarly, and therefore less rightly. 

Dame Clara Butt (contralto) gives us two hymns, T'ell me the 
old, old Story (Hankey and Doane), and Hternal Father (Whiting 
and Dykes), with organ, recorded in Westminster Central 
Hall. This record, Columbia PB10 (10in., 6s.), is equal to 
all but the best of her other recent records. 

Richard Brooks surprised me in Father O’ Flynn (Irish), and 
The Floral Dance (Katie Moss, based on the Helston Furry 
Dance), on Panachord 25142 (10in., 1s. 6d.). In these he 
really does sound like two different men. The impression is 
that of an actor (and a very fair one) who is also a good singer, 
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and this record is a decidedly good eighteen-pennyworth, 
even if the recording seems a little rough, and the accompani- 
ment is one of those neither one thing nor the other 
** orchestras,’ which sound the poorer the more we get used to 
good piano and good orchestral recording. 

Three records of the Choir of the Church of the Immaculate 
Conception, Farm Street, London, H.M.V. B4055-7 (10in., 
2s. 6d. each), will be widely welcomed. They have virile, straight- 
forward performances of these six hymns: Sweet Sacrament 
and Faith of our Fathers (B4055), Hail, Queen of Heaven and 
Soul of my Saviour (B4056),God bless our Pope (not the most 
familiar tune) and Jesus, my Lord (B4057). 

C. M. CRABTREE. 


TWO RECORDS OF PORTUGUESE 


FOLKSONGS 


COLUMBIA. 

J853. Rabela do Douro and _ Verdegar. 
Bicheira. 
Caninha Verde and Rusga do Douro: 
Maria Bicheira. 


[Obtainable through any Columbia Dealer.] 


In THE GRAMOPHONE for October last, I described some 
records of the fado, the urban folksong of Portugal. Un- 
fortunately the catalogues are far poorer in examples of the rural 
cantos regionais. There are a few instrumental fantasias, but 
no good “ arrangements”’ (those by Francisco de Lacerda 
would be well worth doing), and only the two above-mentioned 
recordings of authentic folk-singers. 

According to the catalogue (though not the labels) these 
are sung by one Maria Bicheira, a cantadeira (improvising 
singer) of Paredes, not far from Oporto. She is accompanied 
by the Grupo Regional de Penafiel, who consist of a fiddle, a 
Spanish and a Portuguese guitar, triangle (ferrinhos) and an 
adufe, a square box-like percussion instrument, something 
like a sort of bass tambourine. The songs are all good examples 
of the gay dance-tunes of Northern Portugal, in the major 
key, and 2-4 time. The catchy, lilting Verdegar is perhaps 
the most attractive of the four. 

The graceful dances of Portugal are in the greatest possible 
contrast to the fiery dances of Spain. They are performed 
in couples, with simple figures, skipping steps and much 
clicking of thumbs in castanet fashion. Maria Bicheira has the 
dry timbre of the true folk-singer, and her records vividly 
recall the lively festivals of the Minho province with their 
lines of brightly clad dancing peasants, their tuna bands and 
the improvising competitions (cantos ao desafio) without which 
no such festival would be complete. 


Sung by Maria 


J854. Sung by 


RopNEY GALLOP. 





Dance Hits from London’s New Shows 


BOW BELLS 


MONA LISA 
YOU’RE BLASE 


HOLD MY HAND 


PIED PIPER OF HAMELIN ‘ 
HOLD MY HAND! 


CHAPPELL & Co. Ltd., 50 NEW BOND St., LONDON, W. | 
and of all Music Sellers 


























BAND RECORDS 


From the H.M.V. Company we have a magnificent twelve- 
inch record of Thurban’s Americana Suite played, in the Kings- 
way Hall, by the Coldstream Guards Band. At least it will be 
a@ magnificent record if the first side is as good as the second, 
which is all I have heard. The band is in its very best form, 
full of verve and life, and the recording is superb. The volume, 
when the record is played on a large instrument, is terrific, but 
there is no trace of harshness, neither does the recording sound 
‘** over-amplified ’°—to use an understandable though mis- 
leading expression which is often used. This is C2335, 4s. 

There are also two excellent records from the Columbia 
Company. The better of the two, and a record which is well- 
nigh perfect in every way, is Viviani’s “ Grand Processional 
March ”’ Silver Trumpets, played by the Grenadier Guards Band 
(DB714, 2s. 6d.). 

Not quite so good, but only suffering by comparison with 
exceptionally good recordings, is Friedmann’s Slavonic 
Rhapsody, played by the B.B.C. Wireless Military Band (DX317, 
4s.). I have never been able to enthuse over this Liszt-and- 
water music, but the playing is good and the recording is first 
rate, and I know by the frequency of its appearance in open-air 
concert programmes that many people like the music. 

The first Crystalate 12in. record to come my way contains 
those two old favourites The Entry of the Gladiators and The 
Gladiator’s Farewell, played by the Imperial Military Band, 
conducted by Adolf Becker (Z111, 2s.). The playing lacks 
punch, but is otherwise good, likewise the recording is good, 
and this record can be recommended as a bargain at the price 
of 2s. By the way, what an enormous weight this record is! 
I wonder if all Crystalates are as heavy. 

Imperial No. 2611 (1s. 3d.) contains two more old favourite 
marches in the shape of Colonel Bogey and Sons of the Brave, 
played by the Irish Guards Band. This again is good value 
for money. 

Still another favourite march is J. F. Wagner’s Under the 
Double Eagle,and very well played it is by the Welsh Guards 
Band on Broadcast ‘‘ Twelve” No. 3136 (ls. 6d.). On the 
reverse is the Soldiers’ Chorus from Faust. 

The only brass band record of the month is made by the 
St. Hilda Professional Band, two ‘‘ Quick-step Marches ” on 
Regal MR476 (1s. 6d.). Ravenswood is very tame, but Knight 
of the Road by Rimmer is quite good. This band is always 
good, but I have heard them play better than on this record. 
The recording is splendid. 

W. A. C. 


+ + © 
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‘“* Novice Corner ”’ is now out of print as well as rather out 
of date, but we are preparing a new book on similar lines to 
summarise useful information hidden in back numbers of 
THE GRAMOPHONE. 

It is now understood that the Gramophone Shop of New 
York does not intend to publish a 1932 edition of The Encyclo- 
paedia of the World’s Best Recorded Music. But the 1931 
edition is stil! invaluable, and is obtainable from our London 
Office, 1s. 6d. post free. 
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More Melodious Memories 

I feel that the Adagio from Bach’s Organ Toccata in C major 
transcribed for the Léner String Quartet by L. Weiner (Col. 
DB717, 2s. 6d.) should not have crept into the “ Miscellaneous’’ 
box so modestly, but should have been accorded the honour of 
a full-length review in some other part of the paper where 
perhaps W.R.A.or C. Henry Warren could have paid glowing 
tribute to the beauty of the playing of this tranquil fragment. 
The backing is the more familiar but less stirring Trdumerei 
of Schumann. 

More good work comes from the ever-competent, J. H. Squire 
Celeste Octet with Tchaikovsky’s Andante Cantabile (arr. 
Willoughby) spread over two sides of a ten-inch disc (Col. 
DB715, 2s. 6d.) and another Barcarolle from the Tales of 
Hoffmann and the Intermezzo from Cavalleria Rusticana, 
played by The Grosvenor Salon Orchestra (Panachord 25137, 
ls. 6d.). But more of the Barcarolle elsewhere. 

I did not care for Sandler’s Fantasia on Faust (Col. DB716, 
2s. 6d.) although the purity of Sandler’s playing is always a 
pleasure and the recording is truly brilliant. He has, however, 
made a charming record of An Old Violin and Looking for 
you (Col. DB737, 2s. 6d.) in which no small part of the charm is 
the singing of Olive Groves, whose delightful voice is as clearly 
and delicately reproduced as faultless recording can achieve. 

The New Light Symphony Orchestra is on safe ground with 
Moszkowski, the middle-brow composer par excellence, and 
especially in his Spanish Dances. Here we have the G minor, 
No. 2, and the Bolero in D major, No. 5, well if not more than 
well played. 

The Broadway Cinema Orchestra is evidently a well-conducted 
and hard-working outfit, and caters for the public which 
probably applauds it loudly at every public performance. It 
plays Vienna, City of my dreams and The Song of Songs on 
Broadcast 797 (1s.). The Melotone Concert Orchestra is better 
late than never in Finck’s More Melodious Memories (Pana- 
chord 25124, 1s. 6d.), while the Brunswick Concert Orchestra 
makes the most of two ballads, T'rees and Song of Songs 
(Brunswick 1247, 2s. 6d.). 


Resolutions for 1932 

Resolutions for 1932 is the title of an amusing song sung by 
Norman Long as a backing to his Buy British on Columbia 
DB712 (2s. 6d.) ; it has the inevitable line about mothers-in- 
law which never fails to get a chuckle from the British public, 
and it is quite free from the suggestiveness which seems to be 
the key-note of most of the other comic songs this month. 
Ronald Frankau leaves even less than last month to the 
imagination in They have a much better time when they're 
naughty (Parlo. R1114, 2s. 6d.), but no one can complain that 
this title is misleading, a charge which might easily be levelled 
at Betty Bolton’s bicycling song called She jumped on her push 
bike (Imperial 2622, 1s. 3d.) which is largely a matter of imagina- 
tion. Randolph Sutton is more direct in his breezy way in a 
superb song called I’ll have to tell my mother (Imperial 2626, 
ls. 3d.), but Please Teacher (Imperial 2615) sung by Florrie 


Forde, who can usually be relied upon to make the most of any 
material, seemed as pointless with the label ‘“‘ Comedian” as 
Sandy MacFarlane’s two Scottish songs (Col. DB722, 2s. 6d.). 
Nor is Gracie Fields nearly as funny as usual in her giggling story 
of the Charity Bazaar (H.M.V. B4051, 2s. 6d.). Lily Morris’s 
records, of course, depend almost entirely upon whether or not 
you have seen her stage performance ; if you have seen her 
absurd costume and her prancing march across the stage and 
the questioning vulgarity of her expression, The Wives of 
Commercial Travellers will conjure up a gloriously funny picture 
(Regal MR480, Is. 6d.). 

The humorous sketches, too, this month seem to be suffering 
from the muggy January weather during which they were 
recorded, although Billy Dwyer’s brain is as clear as ever in 
explaining the intricacies of the income-tax forms to the 
feather-brained Clapham (Col. DB736, 2s. 6d.), whose methods 
of dealing with the said forms are particularly illuminating. 
Sandy Powell is not the average Englishman’s idea of a 
magistrate and he, to my mind, completely fails to make his 
sketch in this guise at all funny (Broadcast 788, 1s.), while 
Tommy Handley’s efforts to be amusing with an awkward 
wireless set are hardly more successful (Broadcast Twelve 
3133, 1s. 6d.). 

Denis O’Neil, the Irish singer, is trying his hand at the 
difficult business of humorous sketches now, but his Dublin 
accent, consciously or unconsciously, recalls the inflexions of 
Jimmie O’Dea’s voice so closely that it suffers in the 
inevitable comparison. Mrs. Dooley visits the Fortune Teller 
and later The Museum are the titles of these surprisingly good 
efforts in a new genre (Panachord 25144, Is. 6d.). 


Musical Comedy 

All the current musical plays and films and several long 
since stored in the memories of the public are represented on 
records. ‘‘ Congress Dances’’ having been talked over by 
everybody in London is now eagerly awaited in the provinces 
and the songs already are familiar to nearly everyone. Just 
once for all time is a particularly insistent tune and if you have 
not bought Lilian Harvey’s own record I should advise you 
to hear Irene Eisinger’s delicious German rendering (H.M.V. 
B4050, 2s. 6d.) which is full of the atmosphere of the Vienna 
of the Congress and has the added attraction of Marek Weber’s 
Orchestra playing Love, live and laugh on the reverse. The 
same songs are sung by Maurice Elwin in truly English style on 
Decca F2761 (1s. 6d.) and are played with verve and spirit by 
Jay Wilbur’s Concert Orchestra (Imperial 2612, 1s. 3d.) and by 
nearly every dance band, but notably by The Harvard Dance 
Club Aces (Broadcast Twelve 3138, ls. 6d.) and by Tommy 
Kinsman’s Ciro’s Club Band (Sterno 854, 1s. 3d.). Barnabas 
von Géczy plays a well-arranged (Lindstrém) Waltz Selection 
on Parlo. R1118 (2s. 6d.), while Sydney Kyte and his Piccadilly 
Hotel Band, who are soon to broadcast, have made a cheery 
Selection (Regal MR488, 1s. 6d.) backed with a Selection from 
the English musical film which has enjoyed an equal success 
in London, ‘“ Sunshine Susie.”” The same band plays two 
more Selections equally well, these from the two brightest 
musical stage shows now running in London, “‘ Hold My Hand ”’ 
at the Gaiety and ‘‘ Bow Bells,” which is at last settling down 
to big business at the Hippodrome. It is a wonderful spectacle 
and Bruce Sievier and Ord Hamilton, the young English 
lyric writer and composer, have written one of the best numbers 
in it, Yowre Blasé, which is really cleverly played by Peggy 
Cochrane and William Walker on their two pianos (H.M.V. 
B4065, 2s. 6d.)—all that remains of ‘‘ That Certain Trio.” 
I hear that Ann de Nys, the original girl in this very popular 
Cabaret turn, is recording again after her temporary retirement 
on her marriage some eighteen months ago. The best Selection 
of tunes from ‘“ Bow Bells ”’ in my opinion is by that most 
competent and skilled combination The New Mayfair Orchestra 
(H.M.V. C2342, 12in., 4s.) under the direction of Ray Noble. 
Jack Payne’s is, of course, first-rate and bound to be popular 
(Col. DB735, 23. 6d.). 
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** Cavalcade ” and “‘ For the Love of Mike ” are represented 
by Jack Hylton’s Band (Decca F2729, 1s. 6d.) and Bobby Howes 
infusing Columbia DB697 (2s. 6d.) with the charm of his 
wistful personality. The music from “ Rose Marie” is ever 
popular and a Decca Selection of Vocal Gems is excellently sung 
by Anne Welch, Webster Booth and Victor Conway (Decca 
K628, 12in., 2s. 6d.),and now Edith Day, who created the part 
at Drury Lane, has made a new record of The Indian Love Call 
backed with The Desert Song with Robert Naylor, with whom 
she has been broadcasting and touring lately (Parlo. R1121, 
2s. 6d.). 

The opera chosen this month in the Decea series of Selections 
from Gilbert and Sullivan Operas is ‘‘H.M.S. Pinafore ”’ ; 
it suffices to say that this is as competently handled as its 
predecessors (K630, 12in., 2s. 6d.). 


Echoes 


After these “‘ hits” from current or recent plays, it is 
interesting to turn to a little group of records which takes us 
back step by step to the early days of musical comedy. Firstly 
there is Echoes of Musical Comedy by Soloists, Chorus and 
Orchestra on Broadcast Twelve 3135 (1s. 6d.) which arouses 
memories of ‘‘ Princess Charming,” “ Sunny, ”’ ‘“‘ Lido Lady, ” 
and their pretty contemporaries of four or five years ago ; 
then there is a surprisingly good Song Hit Memories played by 
@ pianist whose name is new to me, Bretton Byrd (Imperial 
2619, ls. 3d.), of such tunes as ‘‘ Together ’”’ and ‘‘ Show me the 
way to go home”; then back to the old George Edwardes 
days at Daly’s in Charles Prentice’s arrangement of Daly’s 
Theatre Waltz Memories played by his Orchestra on Columbia 
DX319 (2s. 6d.) and finally to a Selection of Ballads we Love 
arranged and played by Debroy Somers and his Band (Col. 
DX318, 2s. 6d.) which includes such diverse songs as Lil’ 
feller with his Mammy’s Eyes, Sink Red Sun and The Drum 
Major. A charming group for the reminiscent hour. 


Tango Time 
There is a wealth ot tango music and quaint bands recorded 
this month ; most of the tangos are on Parlophone discs and 


are really delightful. If you cannot hear them all at your 
dealers’ I insist that you sample The London Tango by the 
Dajos Bela Orchestra (Parlo. R1107, 2s. 6d.), Prisoniero by the 
Orquesta Tipica Francisco Canaro (Parlo. R1120, 2s. 6d.), 
Jana by Juan Llossas’ Tango Band (Broadcast Twelve 3144, 
ls. 6d.) and Tango Serenade by Geraldo’s Gaucho Tango 
Orchestra (Col. CB399, 2s. 6d.). These are all quite different 
but equally attractive. 

If waltzes, as such, attract you, try Gypsy Moon played 
by the Dajos Bela Dance Orchestra (Parlo. R1108, 2s. 6d.), 
Dream Flowers by the Orchestra Mascotte (Parlo. R1119) and 
by the same orchestra an amusing re-hash of O Sole Mio and 
La Paloma (Parlo. R1110). 

Now for tunes which rely chiefly on the oddness of the 
instruments used for their novel effect. Firstly a diverting 
Farmyard Waltz played by a Continental Novelty Orchestra 
(Regal MR478, Is. 6d.), in which the members of the band 
burst into apparently irrepressible imitations of farmyard 
animals. In contrast to these naive noises is The Santiago 
Castanet Band playing a rousing Paso Doble called Alegrais, 
backed by the Caucasian Novelty Orchestra in Suray Surita 
(Panachord 25152, ls. 6d.). An odd pair. 

The London Piano Accordeon Band are rowdily effective in 
Paradise Waltz (Regal MR486, Is. 6d.), while the Aston Banjo 
Orchestra put an entirely new complexion on The Sanctuary 
of the Heart (Regal MR477, Is. 6d,). I prefer the gentler 
strains of the Hawaiian guitars in I believe in you, played by 
the Palm Beach Hawaiians (Decca F2632, ls. 6d.), although 
the fire and brilliance of Constantine Viadescu’s Gypsy Orchestra 
(H.M.V. B4022, 2s. 6d.) in Gypsy Idylle and Hungarian 
Melodies are invigorating, and I hope we shall get more records 
from this clever ensemble. 


Queer Songs 

Eleven more months and ten more days has become the queer 
song of the year, and although Mr. Edgar Jackson will tell you 
that undoubtedly the best recording of it is by Ambrose and 
his Orchestra, there are some definitely good and novel treat- 
ments by other artists at various prices from The Masqueraders 
on Col. CB402 (2s. 6d.) to Monte Hunter on Broadcast 789 (1s.). 

It was inevitable that Rhymes should be followed by More 
Rhymes, and Leslie Sarony, to whose fertile brain we all owe 
many a hearty laugh, has himself recorded this second batch 
on Imperial 2623 (1s. 3d.). Others that may entertain you are 
Nat Star’s Orchestra (Sterno 853, 1s. 3d.) and George Buck 
(Winner 5441, ls. 6d.). 

Wolf at the Door and The Preacher and the Bear are both 
nonsense songs of the type that appeals to the childishness in 
the listener, and as such are charming. The latter is sung by 
Al Bernard on Panachord 25416 (1s, 6d.), the former by its 
author Carson Robison (Zono. 6048, 1s. 6d.) who with Frank 
Luther croons carelessly along on Regal MR482 (1s. 6d.) and 
Panachord 25147 (ls. 6d.). 

The Panachord list teems with these queer songs ; Mother- 
in-law blues is a real gem, sung by The Texas Drifter, who 
last month gave us The railroad boomer. It is the American 
view on an eternal problem (25108, 1s. 6d.), and Bob Lester 
and Bud Green delve into an equally eternal situation, that of 
Two little girls who loved one little boy (25103). 

Perhaps you are tired of queer songs? Well, there’s just 
one more you must hear; I know it will refresh you, Henry 
Jones and Gindy interpreted very cleverly by two white folk— 
our friend Al Bernard and Billy Beard. The number is Parlo- 


‘phone R1125 (2s 6d.). 


That’s enough for one month. 


More Mischief 

A month or two ago, under the heading “ Mischief,” I 
reviewed Patricia Rossborough’s record of George Scott-Wood’s 
arrangement of Liebestraum,and Melody in F. They’ve been 
at it again, and this time it is the “Tales of Hoffmann ” 
Barcarolle, which they have had the grace to label Humoresque, 
and Alice, where art thou ? that they have spent their humour on. 
The number is Parlo. E11188 (12in., 4s.). 

After this it is hard to take seriously Eddie Peabody’s 
transcriptions of the Seztette from ‘‘ Lucia da Lammermoor ” 
and the Overture from ‘“‘ Poet and Peasant.’ One can only 
smile slyly and wonder at the gullibility of the great public 
(Col. DB719, 2s. 6d.). 


Instrumentalists 

Putting aside such thoughts, it is interesting to compare 
Gatty Sellars’ ‘“‘ Oriental Tone Picture”? In Old Thibet (Col. 
DB721, 2s. 6d.) with a new issue of Ketelbey’s In a Persian 
Market and In a Monastery Garden played by Edward O’Henry 
(Broadeast 795, 1s.). Both records have vocal choruses and 
“ effects ’’ and will appeal to exactly the same type of gramofan. 

All the die-hard organists are with us as usual, offering us 
Sweet and Lovely (Lew White, Imperial 2610, 1s. 3d., and 
Philip Park, H.M.V. B4049, 2s. 6d.), Somewhere a voice is calling 
and A Perfect Day played by the always-popular Alex Taylor 
(Decca F2677, 1s. 6d.) and Terence Casey in J’m an Unemployed 
Sweetheart and By the River Sainte Marie (Col. DB727, 2s. 6d.). 

Edythe Baker is just Edythe Baker, and either you admire or 
abhor her style of piano-playing. You are my heart’s delight 
is not her best effort, but Dancing till Dawn is compensatingly 
deft (Decca F2692, 1s. 6d.). 


Singers 

The singers of popular songs of the day can be divided into 
two classes: those who have really good voices and use their 
art on these trifles, and those whose chief claim to popularity 
is their talent in putting these songs over without the same 
vocal abilities but with consummate artistry and effect. In 
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the first category the outstanding example is the Metropolitan 
Opera House star Lawrence Tibbett, who was almost unknown 
in this country until he forsook opera for film-making and his 
glorious voice resounded throughout the length and breadth 
of every cinema in England. Now we have come to take for 
granted that we shall get records of his songs in each new film 
in which he appears, and as his latest film ‘‘ The Cuban Love 
Song ’’ was presented at the Empire last month the Cuban 
Love Song has duly appeared with all the glamour of a red 
label on H.M.V. DA1251 (4s.), backed by a hearty song, also 
from the film, called Tramps at Sea. It is unnecessary to add 
that the recording does justice to this terrific man’s terrific voice. 

Terrific, too, is Titterton, who has recorded Trees, the ballad 
which has been dug-up out of the dusty archives of past 
concert ballad successes and is now in full leaf as a successor to 
Moya’s Song of Songs. This rendering is good enough for the 
most exacting (Decca F2748, Is. 6d.). 

Trevor Watkins’ voice is not terrific, but it has a quality that 
is rarely heard in such a triviality as Springtime reminds me 
of you (Col. DB725, 2s. 6d.). The result, with That dear old 
song on the reverse, is a little gem. 

Walter Glynne in Jordan’s The Song that reached my heart 
(H.M.V. B4045, 2s. 6d.) is better suited than in the more worthy 
Drinking Song from Sullivan’s ‘‘ Rose of Persia.”” He is always 
good, but the thinness of his charming voice is a handicap in 
a brindisi. 

Robeson, who combines the technique of the trained singer 
with the emotional sincerity of the negro, always makes 
interesting records, and When it’s sleepy time down South, 
That's why darkies were born (H.M.V. B4058, 2s. 6d.), and 
My heart is where the Mohawk flows. to-night are interesting, 
but I liked best The folks I used to know (B4052), which has the 
same appeal as Rockin’ Chair and Old Black Joe. 

In the second class are such popular favourites as Layton 
and Johnstone who have created a minor sensation with their 
record of My Mystery Girl—the song made famous in a night- 
but that is stale news (Col. DB733, 2s. 6d.). 

Jack Gordon, too, is a young singer with a pleasing voice and 
plenty of skill in using it. He and Val Rosing are very similar 
in their talents, and it is a coincidence that they have both 
selected Who amI? to record this month (Imperial 2624, 1s. 3d., 
and Broadcast 790, 1s.). Leslie Hutchinson has a peculiar 
melancholy appeal in all his work, and even when he is singing 
a comparatively cheery song,such as If I didn’t have you (Parlo. 
R1126, 2s. 6d.), he dwells on the unhappy possibilities with 
real foreboding. Georges Seversky, on the other hand, has 
that intimate style which flatters his hearers into imagining 
that the songs are sung for them alone; Parlez-moi d’amour 
and Pourquoi mens-tu? are worthy successors to his first record 
last month (Parlo. R1113, 2s. 6d.) taken in the Russian manner, 
a little too slowly. 

Peggy Cochrane and Patrick York in Life is just a bowl of 
cherries and Guilty (Broadcast Twelve 3134, 1s. 6d.) are attrac- 
tive and tuneful. 


Two Extraordinary Pianoforte Records 
PATRICIA ROSSBOROUGH 


with Orchestra 
(Special Arrangements by George Scott-Wood) 





Barcarolle. Humouresque. 

Alice, Where Art Thou? Rhapsody. 

A Liebestraum Fantasy. (After Liszt) 

Melody in F. (After Rubinstein) 
12-inch Double-Sided Records, 4/- each. 


These Novel Recordings are exclusive to 


E11188 
E11165 





It may interest radio-listeners to know that Arthur Tracey. 
The Street Singer, who sang in the first American programme 
broadcast to this country, has recorded a song called Marta 
for Panachord (25143, ls. 6d,). 


The Female of the Species 

What an extraordinary artist Ruth Etting is! Month after 
month she croons out these American sentimental songs 
competently enough to ensure big sales for her records what- 
ever the make, and occasionally a record appears that makes 
one revise all one’s opinions of her and appreciate how really 
first-rate she is at her best. Such a record is Regal MR481 
(1s. 6d.)—I’m good for nothing but love is the hest song she has 
had for months. 

Florence Oldham sings as prettily as ever on Columbia 
DB724 (2s. 6d.), while Esther Coleman, contralto, and Sylvia 
Froos, comedienne, sing You didn’t know the music, and Faded 
Summer love in English and American respectively (Zono. 
6034, 1s. 6d., and H.M.V. B4053, 2s. 6d.). 


Sacha Guitry and Mistinguett 

We ought to be very grateful to H.M.V. for letting us have 
an album of readings from French authors chosen and recorded 
by Sacha Guitry (H.M.V. DB1588—1592, 12 in., 6s. each), specific- 
ally “‘for connoisseurs in that language.’’ Here we have the 
passages from J.-J. Rousseau, Octave Mirbeau, Renan, Anatole 
France, Maeterlinck and Georges Courteline, extracts from the 
Journal of Jules Renard and poems by G. de Porto-Riche, 
with a preface to the whole by Guitry himself, whose firm, 
slightly acrid voice is a constant joy to the ear. 

Doubtless copyright difficulties alone have deprived us of the 
French text and a translation or paraphrase ; but it does seem 
an incredible folly on someone’s part to create the difficulties, 
which make the records practically valueless instead of quite 
invaluable to those who have a smattering of the French 
language and would like to improve their knowledge under 
this most famous master. 

Mistinguett’s two songs, A travers les barreaux de lescalier 
and Back to Gay Paris (Parlo. R1124, 2s, 6d.), do not matter 
so much, because they are just souvenirs of the matriarch of 
the Casino de Paris ; but even so, a leaflet of the words with a 
not too literal translation would surely increase sales out of 
all proportion to the cost. Back to Gay Paris has a special 
verse for her English audience. Very poor orchestral accom- 
paniments these French songs have, 


Unclassifiables 


How glad dealers will be to see a new Stanley Holloway 
record, for there are thousands of people who constantly ask if 
he has made a successor to Old Sam. Here is a tale of young 
Sam called Beat the Retreat on thy drum (Col. DX231, 12in., 4s.), 
which, although it is not so clever as the musket episode, is 
well worth a place in every home. 

A Casey Court Concert was bound to set the recording 
managers of other companies hunting for a similar winner, and 
the results of their searchings are two records—one The 

Volunteer Organist up-to-date (Zono. 6032, 1s. 6d.), in which 
a “ toff”’ is left to mind a barrel organ, and secondly Paradise 
Alley (Broadcast 801, 1s.), in which the children and Bobbie 
Comber, incognito, give a slight variant on the original model. 

A useful record for parties, teachers of dancing, social 
organisers and general merry-makers is Crystalate Z110 
(12in., 2s.) of two Polkas and Barn Dances played by Ray 
Burdett and his Orchestra. 





WANTED URGENTLY. Saleswoman, 20-25, 
full knowledge Columbia and H.M.V. catalogues. 
‘* East Anglia,’”’ c/o The Gramophone, 10a, Soho 
Square, W.1. 
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Over the Border 

Pipe-~Major G. Douglas Taylor is associated with a fine 
Scottish Supplement of Winner records (5430-37, 1s. 6d. each) 
which deal with nearly eighty traditional airs by way of violin, 
clarinet and pianoforte, alone or in combination. There is a 
piano-accordeon record by Mackenzie-Reid of strathspeys and 
reels on Regal MR474 (1s. 6d.), and four new Irish records 
(Regal MR470-3). 

Jimmy:O’Dea and Harry O’Donovan are on the top of their 
form in a Parlophone group which will delight people all over 
the world. My personal preference is for Crossing the Border 
(E3940), Wait till we win the sweep and Vote for Bachelors 
(E3939) and The Belle of Grafton Street (E3910). The Scots 
comedienne Sylvia Watt is well recorded in six songs (Parlo. 
E3941-3, 2s. 6d. each). 


Better late than never 

A group of February H.M.V.s has drifted in after the rest, 
which may account for the fact that some of them seem to 
have got into the wrong basket. Richard Crooks, the American 
tenor, is generally my game, but this month he forsakes theme 
songs and ballads for an excursion into Wagnerian best sellers— 
the Prize Song from The Mastersingers and Lohengrin’s Narra- 
tive from Lohengrin (DB1598, 12in., 6s.). Here he shows the 
same strong, rather hard, ease that distinguishes the perfect 
athlete ; and his huge public may safely follow him when he 
leads them towards the heights. 

Another record which Mr. Klein should judge is B3994 
(2s. 6d.) on which N. I. Nagachevsky, tenor, sings Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s Chanson Hindoue and N. §. Lukine, the baritone, 
the Song of the Viking Guest, also from “‘ Sadko.”” Both have 
amiable Russian voices, and the price makes this a record very 
well worth noting. 

Marek Weber and his Orchestra continue the inexhaustible 
and mellifluous Fantasia on Melodies of Johann Strauss with 
Parts 5 and 6 (C2245, 12in., 4s.) and the Scottish Male Voice 
Singers their Harry Lauder Vocal Gems with Part 3 and 4 
(C2341, 12in., 4s.). Stuart Robertson’s voice predominates. 
Both are records: sure of their public. 

Two thrillers, the second and third prize winners in the 
John o’ London’s Weekly competition, are on C2340 (12in., 4s.). 
The Verdict (Thomas Perks) and The Last Trail (Hal Pink) 
are both well constructed and written within the formidable 
limitations of their genre ; the acting is in the capable mouths of 
W. P. Lipscomb, Michael Hogan and Mary Newland. The 
incidental noises of revolvers and broken glass etc. are inevit- 
ably inadequate except to ears well hardened to distortion, 
but though I should never recommend any one to buy a record 
of this sort unheard, I should recommend everyone to hear 
these clever sketches. 

The veteran Harry Fay, in Captain Ginjah and the Galioping 
Major (B4011, 2s. 6d.), leaves nothing to be desired in these 
famous old songs except that they should be re-issued undera 
cheaper label. 

Three late Decca twelve-inch discs are fine examples of the 
new price value in “ popular classics.”” No one would have 
boggled at paying 4s. 6d. a year ago for Nicolai’s Merry Wives 
of Windsor Overture played as well as this is by The New State 
Symphony Orchestra (K643), or for Mephistopheles’ Serenade 
from Faust and Vulcan's Song from Philémon et Baucis sung 
in English by Richard Watson, one of our best basses (K635) ; 
or even for an arrangement of the Russian tune Black Hyes and 
for Czibulka’s Love's Dream after the Bail, complete with 
announcer as in the famous H.M.V. version, as boldly delivered 
by John Johnson and his International Orchestra (K 629). 


Yet here they are at half-a-crown apiece. 


Still Later 


The Winners come in almost last. The most important of 


them is the Suite Americana (Thurban) played by the Commo- 
dore Grand Orchestra under Joseph Muscant (5444, Is. 6d.). 








I believe there is an H.M.V. band record of this music also 
issued this month and reviewed elsewhere, but that does not 
deter me from claiming that this is an extremely well played 
and long wanted recording. 

What's Neat? we have had before, but Sydney Baynes and 
his Radio Orchestra make a good job of a neat pot-pourri (5449). 
I also liked the neatness of The Three Ginx (5450) who are 
rapidly becoming well-known and more finished in their 
renderings of such songs as Close Your Hyes and If I didn’t 
have you. I am beginning to tire of the exactness with which 
Jenny Howard brings forth replicas of all Gracie Fields’ pet 
tricks ; it was a good joke when it was new but now it would be 
a good thing to hear Miss Howard’s creative talents. As she is 
abroad my hopes will probably remain unfulfilled for some 
time. Her titles this month are Kiss me Goodnight and Life’s 
Desire (5446). Eddie Gross-Bart and his Café de Paris Band 
provide the dance music, and very well too, with Sentenced for 
kife, which as the bulletin warns you is not as grim as it sounds, 
Sunshine and Roses (5447), T'rees, (almost a nature lesson these) 
and Close Your Eyes (5454). 

The ‘ Miscellaneous ”’ section of the Decca list is lighter 
than usual this month and there are just half-a-dozen records 
to comment on. Gertrude Lawrence appears again singing 
two numbers by Bruce Sievier and Ord Hamilton, the first 
Yow’re Blasé from “‘ Bow Bells,’’ to which the trailing way- 
wardness of her voice seems particularly well suited, and Now 
you are Here (F2755, 1s. 6d.). 

Maurice Elwin’s style is neither trailing nor wayward but 
it has its own attractiveness,and The Longer that you linger in 
Virginia is a lyric which suits him perfectly (F2714). Three 
Little Times and I don’t know why are equally well sung on 
F2765. 

Alfred Rode is the leading light in the English film recently 
shown at the Tivoli called “‘ The Blue Danube ”’ and now we 
have his record of Liszt’s Second Hungarian Rhapsody des- 
cribed as from ‘‘The Blue Danube,” which seems a little 
unkind (F2723). The 18 Tziganes put plenty of zest into the 
business and provide an encore on F2778 (The Song of the 
Guitar and Two Guitars). 

I found An Old Spanish Tango played by Alfred Campoli’s 
Salon Orchestra (I am glad they have dropped the cumbersome 
“Dorchester Hotel ” title), a delightful performance even if 
Speak to me of love did disappoint (F2772). 

Now for the last batch of late-comers. The first record I 
should rush to purchase with my ls. 3d. would be Dinah and 
Nobody’s Sweetheart sung by a young man called Red (Pepper) 
Sam (Imperial 2631) who just effervesces with queer exuberant 
“hot” noises and unexpected vocal tricks. A really lively 
performance. For something a little less disturbing try 
Russell Johns in Close your eyes with a charming ‘“‘ Good-night ”’ 
to finish and Jack Gordon in When the waltz was through (2632). 
Bob and Alf Pearson are certainly uncannily like Layton and 
Johnstone on their records, and the London Editor tells me 
that more than one listener wrote telling him that they mistook 
Layton and Johnstone for the North Country boys in My 
Mystery Girl which he broadcast in a ‘‘ guessing competition ”’ 
programme a week or so ago. Now here is their record of this 
tuneful waltz backed with That’s why darkies were born (2636). 


Dance Records 

Here is a little bunch of cheap dance records selected for 
your choice for varying reasons. 

Ray Starita’s Orchestra in Oh/ Mo’nah and Get Happy 
(Sterno 861, ls. 3d.); The White Star’ Syncopators in Once 
aboard the lugger (Piccadilly 894, ls. 1d.) ; The Rhythmic Eight 
in Yodle Odle and Tom Thumb’s Drum (Zono. 6035, Is. 6d.) ; 
Vic Irwin’s Orchestra in The Cuban Love Song and the San 
Remo Rumba Orchestra in The Peanut Vendor (Imperial 2635, 
1s. 3d.) which looks like taking on a newlease of life since ‘‘ The 
Cuban Love Song” came to town. All these records are of 
up-to-the-minute titles well played by skilled artists and very 
moderately priced. PEPPERING. 
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THE BEST OF THE MONTH. 


POPULAR CONCERT RECORDS. 


I Found You and Sweet and Lovely by Jack 
Hylton’s Orchestra (12in. Decca K633). 


Gems from ‘‘ George White’s Scandals’’ by 
Victor Young’s Orchestra, The Boswell 
Sisters, etc. (12in. Bruns. 105). 


DANCE BANDS. 

A Faded Summer Love by Paul Whiteman’s 
Orchestra (H.M.V. B6116). 

Hold My Hand by Ray Noble’s New Mayfair 
Orchestra (H.M.V. B6112). 

You didn’t know the Music by Leo Reisman’s 
Orchestra (H.M.V. B6112). 

You’re Blass by Ambrose and his Orchestra 
(H.M.V. B6125). 


COMEDY, ETC., DANCE BANDS. 
Eleven more months and ten more days by 
Ambrose and His Orchestra (H.M.V. B6119) 
More Rhymes by Billy Cotton and His Band 
(Regal MR493). 
Oh Mo’nah by Roy Fox’s Band (Decca F2763). 
Resolutions for 1932 and Running round Trees 
by Ray Noble’s New Mayfair Dance 
Orchestra (H.M.V. B6117). 


VOCAL. 

An Evening in Carolina and River, Stay ’way 
from my Door by The Boswell Sisters 
(Bruns. 1251). 

Concentratin’ by Connie Boswell and 

Stardust by Bing Crosby (Bruns. 1252). 

I don’t know Why and You call it Madness 
by Kate Smith (Col. DB709). 


— = 
o 








EDGAR JACKSON 


INSTRUMENTAL. 

Life is just a Bowl of Cherries and Sleepytime 
down South—Piano Solos by Carroll 
Gibbons with His Boy Friends (Col. 
DB732). 

St. Louis Blues and Some of these Days 
Banjo Solos by Eddie Peabody (Col. 
DB713). 


HOT DANCE BANDS, 

Farewell Blues and Someday, Sweetheart by 
Lang- Venuti and their All-Star Orchestra 
(Panachord 25151). 

Junk Man Blues by Red Nichols’ Five Pennies 
(Bruns. 1225). 

Kickin’ the Gong around by Cab Calloway’s 
Orchestra (Bruns. 1254). 

The Mooche by Duke Ellington's Orchestra 
(Bruns. 1235). 
To-To Blues by Joe 
(Parlo. R1115). 
Washboards get Together by The Washboard 

Serenaders (H.M.V. B6114). 


Venuti’s Blue Four 





Jack Payne and His B.B.C. Dance 
Orchestra transferred to Regal 


Who will replace them on Columbia ? 


HE impending departure from the B.B.C. of Jack Payne and His 

Dance Orchestra, which has been officially announced for March 

(although the band will still be heard occasionally from the Studio) 
has already had its first effect on gramophone enthusiasts. 

When the band leaves Savoy Hill, it will also be leaving the Columbia 
Company to record exclusively for Imperial. 

Now the Imperial is a 1s. 3d. record, and Columbia, probably rightly 
believing that they will not be able to sell Jack Payne at 2s. 6d. once his 
new records are available at 1s. 3d., have followed the example set by 
H.M.V. (who immediately transferred Jack Hylton to their less expensive 
record, the Zonophone, when they heard he was going to Decca) and 
switched Jack Payne on to their less expensive line, the Regal record. 

So much for the first repercussion. But there are likely to be many 
more. For instance, who will take the place of Jack Payne and His 
Orchestra with Columbia? 

The question is the more pertinent because for some time Columbia 
have not been in a very strong position as regards English dance bands, 
and I now hear that the American Columbia company, on whose records 
they had the call and issued many of them over here, has been sold by 
Electrical Musical Industries to Majestic Radio, which may mean that 
the English company will not get any more recordings from them. 

Should this on to be the case Columbia, it seems, will be left with 
only one star English dance band, the Savoy Hotel Orpheans, and such 
American recordings as they have already received, but not yet put out. 

Of course, they may take on Henry Hall, who is succeeding Payne at 
the B.B.C. This is quite likely, as I understand that Columbia’s 


contract was not with Jack Payne, but with the B.B.C. for their dance 
band. But Mr. Hall is an unknown quantity... I am not making any 
forecasts of what his new band will be like, but I understand that he has 
been telling the Press a whole lot about the English public not wanting 
hot music, and his intention to give nothing but melody stuff, and, while 
I am not making any suggestion that it will be the case with Mr. Hall, 
it is a fact that I have found in the past that such statements have 
generally emanated only from people who do not understand modern 
dance rhythm, and have been looking for a suitable excuse to cover their 
inability to produce it. Also it must be remembered that six months or 
so may be necessary before a full-size dance combination such as Mr. Hall 
will have at the B.B.C. reaches it best. Anyway it will have its work 
cut out to follow the popularity achieved by Jack Payne both at the 
B.B.C. and on Columbia records. 


I have only four Columbia records by Jack Payne and His Orchestra— 
two waltzes, For the sake of days gone by, which has a thoroughly 
corny vocal by the Maestros, and Under the spell of the waltz (v) (Col. 
CB396), and, on Col. CB397, What’s a little kiss ? (v) and T'urn on the music 
(v), both from “‘ Hold My Hand.” The first of these “‘ Hold My Hand ” 
numbers is featured as a slow fox-trot, the second as a quick-step. Both 
are among the best things the band has done. Not only are the arrange- 
ments good, but there is an altogether more modern atmosphere in the 
performances. Siday (violin), Jackson (trumpet) and Pogson (alto saxo- 
phone) are not only good in rhythmical solos, but their efficiency is at 
last having a marked effect on the rhythmic style of the band as a whole. 


There are however, eight titles by Jack Payne and His B.B.C. Dance 
Orchestra on Regal, and, in view of the fact that Zonophone are re- 
issuing Hylton records previously released on H.M.V., I should make it 
clear that these Regals are not re-issued Columbias, but entirely new 
recordings. 

On Regal MR497 the band has a bright commercial dance record of 
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Little Girl (v), coupled with a slower performance of T'he Longer that you 
linger in Virginia, the harmonised vocal] refrain of which is about as bad 
as they make them these days ; on MR496 the commercial-hot novelty, 
Rhythmatitis (v), played as only Jack Payne could play it (you can take 
that which way you like), is coupled with another dose of commercial 
hot rhythm in the form of Over the clouds (v) (One-step), the arrangement 
of which varies somewhat from that which the band broadcasts; on 
MR495 there are a melody version of Love letters in the sand (v), which 
for its restraint alone I like best of the batch, and a slow performance of 
another melody number, 7'o the end of the-earth, and on MR498 a rather 
concerty, but quite pleasing, performance of that sentimental fox-trot 
Lies (v), the backing of which is a waltz, Pagan Serenade (v). 


More 

Rhymes has been such a hit, and records of it have sold in such vast 
numbers, that the powers that be have treated us to a second version. 
Instead of cudgelling our brains to find out what happened to the young 
lady of Ealing, the fellow named Skinner and the gentleman from Cosham, 
we now have the problems of the fate of, among others, the young lady 
from Pinner, the young man of Madras, and the Guardsman from Reading. 

More Rhymes, as the new version is called, has been recorded by Jack 
Hylton and His Orchestra (v) (two sides of Decca F2570), Ambrose 
and His Orchestra (v) (two sides of H.M.V. B6123), Buddy Lewis’ 
Orchestra (v) (two sides of Panachord 25157) and Billy Cotton and His 
Orchestra (v) (Regal MR493). 

It might reasonably have been expected that either Hylton’s or 
Ambrose’s would have been the best record, but this is not so. Both 
are quite straightforward performances of song. Neither has any of 
those touches of novelty—such as “old raspberry face,”’ “ give her a 
chance,” etc.—which were such piquant features of Hylton’s record of 
- original version, nor is there any attempt to introduce any novel 
effects. 

Billy Cotton’s record, on the other hand, has all sorts of clever and 
novel ideas worked into it which give the whole thing an entirely new 
flavour, and on this alone I should select it; but there is another strong 
point in its favour. For me the novelty of Rhymes is beginning to wear 
off : I find one side of the new version quite enough ; and while Hylton, 
Ambrose and Lewis’ have all spent (I nearly wrote wasted) two sides on 
it, Bill Cotton gets it all on one, and gives us a most amusing new comedy 
fox-trot, called Once aboard the Lugger (v),-on the reverse. If he hasn’t 
presented it quite as ambitiously as he has More Rhymes, the record is 
still a good entertainment. 


A New Negro Novelty 

Another rather unusual type of number which seems to have caught 
on is Oh Mo’nah (v). 

Most aptly described, I suppose, as a negro novelty, and curiously 
reminiscent of that quaint piece of nonsense, Singing Polly-Wolly- Doodle 
all the day, it is already available by Roy Fox and His Orchestra (Decca 
F2763, coupled with a melody number, Jf I didn’t have you (v), by the 
same band), Jay Wilbur and His Band (Imperial 2629, coupled with the 
novelty fox-trot, When the Circus comes to Town (v), also by Wilbur’s 
Band), Buddy Lewis’ Orchestra (Panachord 25158, on the reverse of which 
the same band gives Balls, Parties and Picnics (v), another of these so- 
called comedy numbers), Billy Cotton and His Orchestra (Regal 
MR494, backed by the same band in a melody fox-trot, Things I never 
knew till now (v)), and The Masqueraders (v) (Col. CB401), on the 
reverse of which is Carry On (6-8 One-step) (v) by the same band. 

Of the four I like Roy Fox’s record the best. In many ways Oh 
Mo’nah is a big band number, and an unusually good American 
orchestration is available over here. The other bands have, in the main, 
used this orchestration, but Roy Fox has treated it more as a vocal 
item and the orchestra acts merely as accompaniment. Of course, you 
lose the effect of the orchestration in this record, but against this Fox’s 
Band’s version is neater, more original and more stylish than the others. 

Easily the next best is the Columbia. Cleanly played, it is the opposite 
to Roy Fox’s in-as-much-as there is comparatively little singing, the 
bulk of the record being orchestral from the aforementioned American 
orchestration. 

None of the backings is sufficiently distinctive to effect the choice. 

Ambrose has also recorded Oh Mo’nah, but it is not yet released. 


Ambrose does Twelve Months (less 10 %) 

Yet another tune that has captured public imagination is the delightful 
bit of nonsense, Eleven more months and ten more days. 

This song is a Hill-Billie (which might be fairly translated as American 
Yokel music). The first record of it appeared some months ago, I 
believe, but it is likely to receive a new lease of life from the delicious 
performance Ambrose and His Orchestra give of it on the two sides of 
H.M.V. B6119 (v). 


As was the case with Ambrose’s Joey the Clown, which I reviewed last 
month, not only is the production excellent, but every effect is per- 
fectly carried out, and the whole thing never lacks grip, right from the 
very first bar, where the slightly inebriated judge sentences the victim 
to one year’s hard (less 10 per cent.), to the very last, where, with a hefty 
clang, the jailer finally slams the cell door on his facetious charges and 
walks off jingling his keys. 

Every sort of tune, from Sonny Boy to the Anvil Chorus, that can be 
said to have any bearing on the lyrics is worked into the orchestration, 
and the record is none the less witty because behind the effect of spon- 
taneous joviality it exudes the polish and discipline of a finely-drilled 
and rehearsed organisation. While I would not rob Ambrose and his 
Orchestra of a fraction of the credit due to them, they will be the first 
to admit that some of the praise is also due elsewhere. Firstly, there is 
Ronnie Munro, who made the orchestration, and secondly, there is the 
H.M.V. recording staff. I can only say that for clarity, brilliance and 
realism this is the finest recording I have heard. It is true there is a 
little too much resonance for ordinary dance band purposes, but with 
an exuberant business like this it is exactly the right effect. The tramp 
of seemingly thousands of feet all through the record is wonderfully 
produced. Actually it was obtained by all the boys marking time with 
their feet aided by—but I must not give recording secrets away. 


Jack Hylton and His Orchestra have also done this number on Decca 
F2752 (v). As far as production and performance goes it is practically 
as good as Ambrose’s, but the recording cannot compare with that of 
the H.M.V. 


By the way, a contemporary was bold enough to state in its reviews 
last month that ‘‘ Decca’s recording is beyond praise.’ I wonder if they 
will still have the same opinion when they compare these two records of 
Eleven more months. Really I cannot pass over such statements. I 
have never heard any Decca recording that can be said to be beyond 
praise. Lately it has greatly improved and there are times when it is 
good, but the standard is not consistently maintained. 

The only recording—I am referring to English recording—of which 
such an ambitious statement can fairly be made is the H.M.V. on practical 
results and the Columbia on technical test. By which I mean that 
the mechanical and electrical sides of the Columbia are as good as, if not 
better than, the H.M.V., but the H.M.V. sounds better, at any rate as 
far as dance bands are concerned, in actual reproduction. The next 
best would seem to be Imperial. : 


Hylton gives a Concert— 

Jack Hylton’s star turns this month—and they happen to be among the 
few of his records that are really well recorded—are his Concert versions 
of Sweet and Lovely (v) and I Found You (v) (Decca K633). Effectively 
scored and beautifully played they are a real pleasure to hear. 


Among Hylton’s remaining records are I Apologise (v) and Consolation 
(v), two very tuneful straight melody performances (both Decca F2756). 
I like these best of all. Then there are two numbers from the new Hippo- 
drome production, “‘ Bow Bells,” You're Blasé (v) and Mona Lisa (v), 
the latter in the very fast tempo of 74 bars to the minute (both Decca 
F2757) ; two new waltzes, I'll al be dr ing of you (v) and Under the 
spell of the waltz (v) (both Decca F2699); Love, laugh and live (v), the 
waltz from ‘‘ Congress Dances,” and T'o-day I feel so happy (v) from 
‘** Sunshine Susie,” which are on Decca F2751, and, on Decca F2754, two 
comedy numbers, Meet me to-night in the cowshed (v) and Yodle-odle (v). 
The last mentioned is a 6-8, but that hasn’t prevented Decca from labelling 
it ‘“‘ Fox-Trot.” 





—and gets the Legion of Honour 

And I cannot pass on without a word of congratulation to our Jack 
on being awarded the Legion d’Honneur. If you know how popular 
he is on the Continent you will not be surprised at this well deserved 
recognition. But I cannot help being sorry that it has been left to a 
foreign country to mark this appreciation of a man who gives healthy 
amusement to literally millions. After all, Jack Hylton is a Britisher, 
and surely we should have been the first to honour him. Let us hope we 
shall do the next best thing by being a quick second. He deserves it, if 
only because he has but one peer as an ambassador of British popularity 
and prestige—Our Prince of Wales. 


The following H.M.V. recordings by Jack Hylton and His Orchestra are 
re-issued on Zonophone: The Springtime reminds me of you (waltz) (v) 
and Love for Sale (6045); Yet (v) and Little sweetheart of the Prairie 
(waltz) (v) (6042) ; Sitting at a table laid for two (v) and To-day I feel so 
happy (Vv) (6043) ; Ain’t that the way it goes (v) and Little Old Church in 
the valley (v) (waltz) (6046); and You were my salvation (v) and Love is 
like that (v) (6047). 
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The Music of Ambrose 


To return to Ambrose (I’m sorry to jump about like this, but I never 
quite know whether you prefer me to sort out the records by bands or 
tunes, so I’m doing a bit of both, just to show that I like you all equally)— 
As I say, to return to Ambrose and His Orchestra, 
on H.M.V. B6125 they play Mona Lisa (v) and 

You're Blasé (v), both from ‘“ Bow Bells”; on 
H.M.V. B6124 the waltz Under the spell of the 
waltz (v) and a 6-8, Carry On (v), and on H.M.V. 
B6121 The longer that you linger in Virginia (v) 
and Cuban Love Song (v), the waltz from the film. 

The three fox-trots are lovely, straightforward 
melody records in true Ambrosian style. The first 
and last are taken in slow tempo, the second as 
a quick-step at about 62 bars to the minute. Both 
titles on B6125 have short solo piano passages by 
Bert Read. I wish he would make some solo 
records.- The waltzes are charming performances, 
full of rich warm tone colour, and as beautifully 
executed as one could wish. The 6-8 which is 
the most ambitiously arranged of the four also 
has plenty of colour and goes with a fine swing. 
Sam Brown is well supported by a harmonised 
vocal trio which the arranger has not forgotten 
to use effectively. 


The Art of Telling the Tale 

Ray Noble is one of those delightful people who 
have an instinctive knack of telling a tale. No 
matter what the story may be, he knows how 
to put it in easy, well chosen language, and while 
his spicy development of the plot forces you to 
read right on to the end, he makes each chapter 
so interesting that you are never tempted to skip 
even a paragraph. 

As Ray Noble does not happen to be a novelist 
this cannot, of course, be taken literally, but if 
you will consider it metaphorically as a simile for his clever orchestrations 
I think you will find that it gives in part the reason why records by 
Ray Noble’s Mayfair Dance Orchestra are generally such entertainng 
propositions, the remainder of the reason being the all round efficiency 
of the band. 

Particularly is this well conceived, colourful way of presenting the 
subject noticeable in the band’s most attractive record of Hold my Hand 
(v) (H.M.V. B6112). The way in which an obligato emerges out of the 
two bar piano introduction (played by Harry Jacobson) to share honours 
with the trumpet lead (Bill Shakespeare) as the features of the first 
chorus is not only a nice little piece of originality, but makes the piano 
introduction a sensibly appropriate part of the whole, instead of just a 
reasonless means of starting the record. At the end of the chorus the 
ensemble is introduced in a crescendo. Here again we find a more 
important reason than the mere creation of an effect per se. The 
crescendo not only produces a climax just where one is required, but, by 
the very suddenness with which it dies away, makes a fitting prelude to 
Al Bowlly’s captivating vocal refrain which follows. So far the measure 
has been on the slow side, but now the pianist doubles up the tempo, and 
we find both novelty and change of colour introduced by way of a very 
rhythmical performance on drums by Bill Harty, against a stop chorus by 
the band. As this chorus proceeds the piano, and later the ensemble, 
are drawn in to build it up, this fattening. procedure being continued 
throughout the well-scored last chorus until the record is fittingly ended 
by a downward flair. 

On the reverse is a novelty number, The Pied Piper of Hamelin (v). 
Perhaps this cannot boast the same imaginative treatment, but you find 
it again in two comedy numbers, Resolutions for 1932 (v) and Running 
round the trees (v) (H.M.V. B6117), the comedy stunts of which are as 
well put over as they are conceived, and to a suitable extent in the 
seductive slow fox-trot, J was true (v) (H.M.V. B6118)—note the 
pedal tympani effects in this—and its backing, One little quarrel (v) which 
is taken somewhat faster. 

H.M.V.’s £100,000 new studios at St. John’s Wood did not imme- 
diately produce the hoped-for results, and further testing and modification 
is now proceeding. That it is effecting the required improvement is 
shown by the excellent reproduction in B6117, which contains the first 
records Ray has made at St. John’s Wood. I have been over these 
new H.M.V. premises. They are something at which to marvel. 


Tone in Excelsis 
Six American recordings add interest to the H.M.V. supplements. 
The bass of Paul Whiteman’s Orchestra (Amer.) still seems to lack 
punch for dancing purposes, but if you want to know how beautiful the 
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tone colour of dance band instrumentation can be, hear their lovely 
sweet-melody rendering of A faded summer love (v) on H.M.V. B6116, 
with its perfect balance and instrumental virtuosity. The delightful singing 
is by The King’s Jesters, who are a permanent part of the combination. 

The backing is Let’s drift away on a dreamer’s day (v) by Bert Lowne’s 
Hotel Biltmore Orchestra (Amer.)—an appealing 
commercial record, if not up to the standard of 
some of the band’s less recent work. 

Leo Reisman and His Orchestra (Amer.) are 
responsible for a well-played, seductive slow ver- 
sion of T'o-night or never (v) (H.M.V. B6115), which 
with its sentimental vocal refrain, as a commercial 
record is decidedly good, and a bright performance 
of Bend Down, Sister (v) from Eddie Cantor’s 
film, ‘‘Palmy Days” (H.M.V. B6126). The 
backings are respectively a not too interesting 
and rather ‘“‘ jazzy’ I idolize my baby’s eyes (v) 
by The Troubadours (Amer.) and T'here’s nothing 
too good for my baby (v) also from “* Palmy Days,” 
by Gus Arnheim and His Cocoanut Grove Orchestra 
(Amer.), which, in spite of its not over pleasing 
vocal chorus, is rhythmically quite the best of 
the six. 

On H.M.V. B6120, Marek Weber and His 
Orchestra (Germ.) are very pleasant in a waltz, 
Long Ago (v in German), and Teddy Peterson and 
His Orchestra (Germ.) give a spirited 6-8 rendering 
of Rio de Janeiro (v in German) ; which is putting 
it about as tritely as they play it. 


Savoy Sweetness 

Of the Savoy Hotel Orpheans records I can add 
nothing to last month’s remarks. Everything is 
done with exquisite polish and simple tunefulness, 
and, while there is little if any dance inspiration 
in the rhythm, listeners who appreciate finesse 
cannot do better than consider any or all of the 
following: A faded summer love (v) and I don’t 
know why (v) (Col. CB394) ; Dancing till dawn (v) and I wanna be loved 
by you (v) (Col. CB393) and, on Col. CB400, the two numbers from ‘* Bow 
Bells.” You’re Blasé (v) and Mona Lisa (v). All are in comparatively 
slow tempo excepting Mona Lisa, which, being played as a quick-step, 
has a stronger rhythm and is the only one of the six that is really suitable 
for dancing. Not that, in the circumstances, this says anything against: 
the others, as these light popular songs can be made to sound quite 


(Continued overleaf) 





LATE ARRIVALS. Jack Hylton and His Orchestra: Starlight 
Serenade (v), the popular Heykens ballad, otherwise known as Sidndchen, 
featured “‘ in rhythm,” and Lies (v), melody fox-trot (Decca F2771) ; the 
waltz from the film Cuban Love Song (v), erroneously labelled “‘ fox-trot ” 
(really, words fail me) and Put your little arms around me (v), a danceable 
commercial fox-trot rendering (Decca F2769); Flame of desire (v) 
(6-8 One-step) and Sunshine and Roses (v) melody fox-trot (Decca 
F2768); and, on Decca F2767, Sentenced for Life (v) and Faded Sum- 
mer Love (v), two more slow, melody fox-trots. 


H.M.V. B6122, You didn’t known the music (v) by Leo Reisman and 
His Orchestra (Amer.)—a lovely ‘“‘sweet’’ record. Quite the best 
released of this haunting tune. Introduction, with pleasing string 
tone, beautifully executed. Unusually good tone colour in verse, a 
well sung vocal refrain and fine climax in last chorus prior to decrescendo 
effect for the finish. Coupling: Sweet Summer Breeze (v) by Bert 
Lowne’s Hotel Biltmore Orchestra (Amer.)—a satisfactory, if not out- 
standing, straightforward performance. 


» Ray Noble and His New Mayfair Dance Orchestra in Hrinalia, a Debroy 
Somers’ waltz medley arrangement (on two sides of H.M.V. B6094) of 
Irish traditional airs, introducing The dear little Shamrock, The valley 
lay smiling, Oft in the stilly night, Believe me if all, The harp that once, 
Londonderry Air, The last rose of summer and Come back to Erin. 
These haunting melodies make an appealing if rather sad record. The 
arrangement is on the restrained side and savours of the teachings of the 
more orthodox school. Performance very musicianly. Would have been 
improved by inclusion of some vocal items. 


Ted Wallace and His Campus Boys (Amer.), in Shine on, Harvest Moon 
(v) (Col. CB398)—a most pleasing slow, melody version of this lovely 
melody. In the last chorus the band gives itself away and shows that 
it knows much more about style than the earlier movements suggest. 
Backing Love letters in the sand (v) by Smith Ballew’s Orchestra (Amer.)— 
nothing outstanding. 
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pleasing when played melodiously “ in tempo.” 
by way of description. 


I merely add the remark 


Multum in Parvum 

Gems George White’s Scandals (v) (Amer.), on the two sides of a 
12in. Brunswick (105) is in its way a really wonderful record, for in it 
are featured not one, but practically all of Brunswick’s most famous 
star artistes. 

Victor Young and His Orchestra, who play throughout the performance, 
open it with This is the Missus, a chorus of which is then taken by the 
Boswell Sisters. Bing Crosby next sings The thrill is gone, after which 
Tom Dorsey shows amazing virtuosity as a trombonist in a repetition 
of the same melody, the first side being completed by Frank Munn 
singing My Song. The second side includes the Boswell Sisters in T'hat’s 
Love, Frank Munn in That's why Darkies were born, and Life is just a 
bowl of cherries featured in turn in their respective unique styles by 
The Mills Brothers, Connie Boswell, Bing Crosby and The Boswell 
Sisters. I need only add that all our friends are at the top of their form, 
and the record, which is well recorded and pieced together, is all that such 
an array of talent might lead you to hope and expect. 


Frankie Trumbauer and His Orchestra (Amer.) are featured on 
Brunswick 1225 in Bass Drum Dan (v),a Piccolo Pete kind of number. 
It contains some good, rhythmical solo and harmonised singing, and 
whilst not hot enough on the whole to be included among the hot records 
has a fine hot saxophone solo by Frankie Trumbauer and another by 
trumpet-in the last chorus. The backing, Junk Man Blues (v) by Red 
Nichols’ Five Pennies (Amer.), reviewed elsewhere. 


Among the remaining Brunswicks, vocal choruses by the Boswell 
Sisters add interest to satisfactory straightforward dance versions of 
Makin’ faces at the man in the moon (v) and I can’t write the words (v) by 
The New Yorkers (1221), and Jacques Renard and His Orchestra (Amer. ) 
give the usual American commercial melody style performances of 

You didn’t know the music (v) and Cuban Love Song (v), the waltz from 
the film (1253). But the best fun would appear to be J need a man (v) and 
Stop coming and come (v) by Houdini and Clark's Night Owls (Amer.). 
I can only describe these as Hill-Billies, played in a cross breed of Rumba 
and hot rhythm. Red Nichols’ Five Pennies having a lark might sound 
like this, though please don’t think I am suggesting that this is what has 
happened here. 


Ben Selvin on Parlophone and Columbia 

Apart from their ‘‘ Rhythm-Style” Series, Parlophone seem to be 
spending most of their energy on Richard Tauber, yodeling solos and 
the like. Their dance records get less and less. This month I have only 
received one disc, R1112, on which are Sweet summer breezes (v) and 
Have you forgotten? (v) , both by Ben Selvin and His Orchestra (Amer.). 
These slow, straightforward commercial melody performances have this 
difference from the usual run of this sort of thing : if their rhythm is not 
exactly inspiring, it is at least not offensive to one’s sense of style, which 
enables one to enjoy the pleasing tunefulness of the combination. 

To-night or never (v), which, by the same band, is issued on Columbia 
CB395, is the same sort of thing. The backing, It’s great to be in love (v), 
also by Selvin’s Orchestra, is played as a quick-step, and is a rather more 
lively affair in consequence. 


Rustic Rhythm 

Roy Fox and His Band have an amusing bit of nonsense in Goofus (v) 
(Decca F2776). Seemingly an Anglicised version of ‘an American Hill- 
Billie, this absurdity introduces a rustic gentleman who, having candidly 
admitted that his efforts on a saxophone have not met with outstanding 
success and confessed to a preference for the simple life as far as music is 
concerned, spends the rest of the record giving us a sample of what his 
ideal band would sound like. As the instrumentation appears to consist 
of a guitar from which most of the strings are missing, a wheezy ocarina, 
a big drum that is incapable of coping with more than two beats in a bar 
and the aforementioned gent with a Goofus in advanced stages of Bright’s 
disease, you can imagine that, if the result is not exactly Wagnerian, at 
least it is not without its humorous aspects. 

One little quarrel (v), which is the backing to this Opus, finds the band 
returned to sanity and playing with all its usual well-known artistry, a 
state of affairs that is happily maintained in its The longer that you linger 
in Virginia (v) and There's something in your eyes (v) (Decca F2760). 


Arthur Lally and the Million-Airs’ records are on conventional lines 
to the extent that there is little attempt to do anything but put over the 
tunes musically, but what is done is done well and the performances have 
the attraction that can never be absent from a job that is efficiently 
undertaken. 

Of their eight titles I have received, probably the Selection from “‘ Palmy 


Days ” (v) (Decca F2749) will prove the best seller as it introduces Bend 
Sister, There’s Nothing too good for my baby and Yes, yes (My baby 
said yes), all of which are good, popular tunes, and has a good waltz, 
Alone with my dreams (v) from “‘ A Man of Mayfair ”’ on the reverse. 
The remaining titles are Let’s drift away on dreamers’ bay(v) and the 
delightful waltz, Why Dance? (v) (Decca F2766) ; I wouldn't change you 
for the world (v) and the lovely continental waltz, Call me darling (v) 
(Decca F2764) ; and, on Decca F2759, the Pied Piper of Hamelin (v) and 
Hold my Hand (v). As stated earlier these two numbers are from 
“ Hold my Hand,” and if you don’t want to pay 2s. 6d. for the H.M.V. 
of them by Ray Noble’s New Mayfair Dance Orchestra, I can recom- 
mend this Decca as the next best thing. 





Vocal 


The Boswell Sisters, Bing Crosby, Kate Smith and 
Connie Boswell 


It’s no use, I’ve used up all my adjectives on the Boswell Sisters 
before and simply have none left for their wonderful new record of 
River, Stay’way from my door and An evening in Carolina (Bruns. 1251). 
Connie Boswell has got over that little attack of indigestion, and her 
arrangements are full of interest. The Dorsey Brothers’ Orchestra 
(personnel as on page 192 of the October, 1931, GRAMOPHONE) is again 
responsible for the brilliant accompaniments and is also featured by 
itself. Gee, how they cook it up. 


Brunswick 1252 is nothing short of a feast. 

On one side Bing Crosby (Amer.) sings Hoagy Carmichael’s delightful 
melody, Star Dust, gloriously ; on the other there is a new number, 
Concentratin’, sung all the way through in most delicious, lilting dance 
rhythm by Connie Boswell to accompaniment by an orchestra that must 
have been just made for her. Oh, Connie, how | biess you for the 
moments of bliss you bring into this drab world. I squirm with ecstasy 
as I listen to that fascinating sense of rhythm which you display so 
neatly, without anything blatant to jar my nerves, 


Next time you get all roughed up and want to kick the dog and use 
naughty words, put on Kate Smith's (Amer.) J don’t know why (Col. 
DB709). I don’t think I have ever heard anything so soothing as the 
warm seductiveness with which Kate puts it over. What a Mother she 
would make. I only know one better. 

Turn the record over, and Kate will again mesmerise you, this time 
with You call it madness. 


Instrumental 


Carroll Gibbons and Billy Mayerl with their pianos and a 
banjo display by Eddie Peabody 

Among the most tuneful records of the month are the piano solos by 
Carroll Gibbons, lightly supported by some of the boys from his Savoy 
Hotel Orpheans, of Sleepy time down South and Life is just a bowl of 
cherries (Col. D732). Carroll is not a hot pianist. His touch is too grace- 
ful to enable him to “ pull * the piano, which is the only way in which 
rhythm in the true dance sense of the word can be got out of the instru- 
ment. But he is an Artist for all that, and these records should be very 
big sellers. 

To a great extent the same remarks apply to Billy Mayerl, whose 
piano solos of two of his own Syncopated Impressions, Mignonette and 
Honeysuckle, are on Col. D278. Biily Mayer! cannot be judged on his 
appreciation of, or ability to interpret, advanced modern dance rhythm 
for the simple reason that it is not in him. He has a music of his 
own, and that we do not give him more credit for his undoubted 
artistry is probably chiefly because he endeavours to compete in a 
school in which his work can find no place. 

In his solos on banjo and kindred instruments of Some of these days 
and St. Louis Blues, with piano accompaniments (Col. DB713), Eddie 
Peabody gets nearer to being rhythmically stylish than any other 
exponent of the instrument I have heard. Some of his ideas and phrases 
are good, some I admit are jazzy, but he has a sense of rhythm, and his 
fine technique enables him to do perfectly some quite terrific stunts and 
keep the whole thing going with plenty of pep and without any loss of 
tempo. You can call me corny if you want to, but the records enter- 
tained me. Mr. Peabody sings a chorus of both numbers—not so good. 
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Hot Rhythm Records 


Unique Solos in new Venuti-Lang record 


It may surprise you, but the best hot record of the month will cost you 
the modest sum of 1s. 6d. It is a Panachord (25151), and consists of 
Farewell Blues and Someday, Sweetheart, two old “classics of Jazz,” 
Payee by Eddie Lang-Joe Venuti and Their All Star Orchestra 
(Amer.). 

Excepting for the first and last choruses, both sides consist mainly of 
solos, supported by a rhythm section that is just glorious, but so well are 
the solos routined and such fitting foils are they to each other that both 
titles might have been carefully scored throughout. 

Many of my friends are saying that the clarinet is Jimmy Dorsey. 
Personally, I don’t think so. To be candid this clarinet playing seems 
too good for Dorsey, and I am more inclined to think it is Bennie Goodman. 
Dorsey is a wonderful musician, but the style here is too rhythmically 
subtle. Listen carefully to all the clarinet work on both sides and see 
what you think about it. Of course there is the chance that Goodman 
and Dorsey are both there. The different styles of playing in the respec- 
tive halves of the second (clarinet solo) chorus of Farewell Blues lend 
colour to this suggestion. Venuti is his wonderful self in Farewell Blues, 
but on the other side produces a sweet melody style that is something 
entirely new for this king of violinists. Jack Teagarden would appear 
to be the trombone. I seem to recognise his short, clearly defined, but 
wonderfully constructed phrases and his genius for taking it easily and 
waiting for the psychological moment so that each note shall have the 
maximum rhythmic effect. I will not attempt to guess who the trumpet is, 
but he produces in Farewell Blues the nearest approach to a new style 
on his instrument that we have had for some time. 


The Further Exploits of Minnie 

I expect you have heard the story of Minnie the Moucher, as told by 
Mills’ Blue Rhythm Band on H.M.V. B6087, and if so you will remember 
that a poky bloke called Smoky, with whom she used to mess aroun’, 
conveyed the lady one night to Chinatown to show her how to take the 
gong around, which is negro slang for opium smoking. 

The sequel to Minnie’s little escapade is heard in Cab Calloway and His 
(coloured) Orchestra's Kickin’ the gong around (v) (Bruns. 1254) (Amer.). 
It seems that in the pursuit of their doubtful pastime, Minnie and Smoky 
get parted, and with commendable constancy Smoky spends the night 
trudging through the pouring rain trying to find her. Wet through he 
at last arrives at an opium den. There are thousands of dope fiends 
lying about, but no sign of Minnie. Just as he is about to depart in 
despair, the curtains at the end of the room part, and there the hussy is. 
Perhaps a neither pretty nor ambitious story, but a good medium for 
Cab to indulge in some vocalisation, the nonsensicality of which does not 
disguise his entertaining and rhythmical style, and for the band to show 
that it knows how Blues should be played. 

Fascinating negro style singing and scat vocalism are also a feature of 
the backing, Between the devil and the deep blue sea (v), another slow 
number by the same band. 


New Rhythm Singer scores a hit 

In their ‘*‘ Rhythm-Style ” Series Parlophone give us another taste of 
Joe Venuti and His Blue Four (Amer.) in 7’0-7'o Blues, a modern item by 
Joe Venuti and Ed. Lang. The combination consists of Joe Venuti, Ed. 
Lang, Jimmy Dorsey, Frank Signorelli (piano) and Paul Graselli (drums), 
and the performance is as intrigueingly clever and stylish as all Venuti’s 
records are. (Parlo. R1115.) 

The backing is conspicuous for the resurrection of that most enter- 
taining rhythm singer, Emmett Miller (Amer.), in The Blues Singer 
from Alabam, supported by an Orchestra that ought to be making hot 
records all by itself, such a rhythm has it, and so good is the playing. 
There is some amusing negro crosstalk before the performance proper 
starts. One of Miller’s tricks is to introduce a sort of rhythmic yodel- 
ling. You will hear the old negroes down on the plantations carolling 
to themselves just like this as they amble along in their quaint flat- 
footed gait. 


We have been introduced to some fine vocalists through the medium 
of records by Red Nichols and His Five Pennies (Amer. )—I think the first 
time we heard Teagarden sing was on one of them—but Nichols’ latest 
find, who sings in this month’s Pennies’ record, Junk Man Blues (v) 
(Bruns. 1225), beats them all into a cocked hat. He’s got everything 
you have ever heard from the best rhythm singers, and yet is unlike any 
of them. Who he is I don’t know, but I hope we hear more of him. 

I don’t know if it is because this cock-eyed vocalist has put me in a 
good humour, but I enjoyed this record more than any of Nichols’ recent 


efforts. There is nothing pretentious about it, but it is all good stuff 
and both tune and performance have a whimsical geniality. 
The coupling, Bass Drum Dan, is reviewed on page 394. 


Duke Ellington on Brunswick 

On Brunswick 1235 Duke Ellington and his Cotton Club Orchestra 
(Amer.) play one of Ellington's less recent, but most talked of composi- 
tions, The Mooche. The band carries out the Duke’s errie exploitation 
and development of the rather sinister theme as only Duke Ellington’s 
band could. How the picture of the jungle lives in the subconscious 
minds of these coloured people, and how fascinating is the music resulting 
from its influence. 

Dog Bottom (scat v) by the Jungle Band (Amer.) is the coupling. 
Usually the Jungle Band on Brunswick signifies Ellington, but this time 
it certainly doesn’t, and probably the band is actually Chick Webb s. 
I would like to say a good deal about this record, but as space is running 
short I must content myself by remarking that it is a fine example of the 
work of a decidedly good coloured outfit, and contains some quite excep- 
tional solos, including one on tenor saxophone by Bennie (also known as 
King) Carter. 


Is that Religion ? (v), of which Earl Jackson and His Musical Champions 
(Amer.) give a fine performance on Brunswick 1226, is in rather brighter 
vein. The number is an innocent little gib at the exaggerated intensity 
with which the negro preachers force religion down the throats of their 
flocks, and contains a lively vocal refrain. Red Devil by the same band 
is on the reverse. 


A Brilliant Satire 

A caricature may be anything from boringly prosaic to brilliantly 
witty, and if its appeal depends on how conversant the caricaturist is 
with the finer technical points of the subject he has selected as the 
victim for his satire, and how capable he is at retaining these subtleties, 
while exaggerating them to such an extent that the whole thing becomes 
delightfully ridiculous, then Washboards get together (H.M.V. B6114) by 
The Washboard Serenaders (Amer.), must surely take its place among the 
most pungent anamorphoses that have been presented as examples of 
humour in light music, 

This absurd skit on hot dance rhythm gets home every time on the 
appreciation it shows of the subject, and its quite amazing instrumental 
technique. Taken at break-neck speed, superficially it sounds nothing 
but a mass of crazy rhythmic effects, but one does not have to listen long 
before realising that these rhythms are not only very modern and in the 
best traditions of the art, but performed in a most stylish manner. As 
far as tune goes I can only say that if you can call it a tune at all, it is as 
daft a melody as ever I have heard, but here again one finds the same 
understanding of hot music and sarcasm at the expense of the types of 
its melodic outlines and forms of interpretation. 

The combination seems to consist, in addition to a scat singer and a 
blue blower, of piano, guitar and drums. Possibly there are also a fire 
bell, hangman’s rope, fly swatter and a few sardine tins. Certainly there 
is a washboard. As a matter of fact, the washboard, which is one of the 
ordinary common or garden corrugated zine type (it may be one of the 
two Julius Caesar brought to Dover in 1066—the other is in the Science 
Museum at South Kensington) plays (sic) the most prominent part. 
The use of the instrument (sic—again. No, I haven’t forgotten the k ; 
only those who don’t understand will feel any necessity for it) is by no 
means new. In the bad old days of “ jazz’ this contraption was used 
quite a lot for rhythmic effect. Believe it or not, considerable skill is 
required to work it as it should be worked. 


More Trains 

On the reverse Blanche Calloway and Her Joy Boys (Amer.) play an 
arrangement by Mr. Brown (Mr. Brown’s name is on the label so it must 
be important) of that old favourite, Casey Jones (v). 

The band is a coloured one, and Blanche Calloway, who, though she 
doesn’t sing in this record, is not unknown as a hot vocalist, is a sister of 
Cab Calloway, who is a leader of another well-known dance band. I 
think Blanche’s is the only dance band that can claim the distinction of 
being directed by a negro woman. ‘ : 

Casey Jones, as you may know—if you don’t you will discover it 
from the vocal refrain—was a railway engine driver. He became famous 
for his successful attempt to beat the record of the Robert E. Lee (they 
don’t tell you this, but I happen to have inside information). Conse- 
quently it is not surprising to find the various rhythms of a train worked 
practically all through the performance. In fact, the cleverness with 
which these train rhythms (for which the rhythm section, and the banjo 
in particular, are mainly responsible) are portrayed is the outstanding 
feature of the interpretation. 

Epe@ar JACKSON. 
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The B.T.H. R.K. Senior P.M. Speaker 
Price £5 12s. 6d. 


For a permanent magnet moving coil speaker, which as a 
rule does not possess the sensitivity of a good electro-magnet 
model, this speaker is particularly efficient ; in fact it is one 
of the most efficient of its knd that we have tested. The 
response round about the 6,000 cycle mark is not so strong as 
that of two other well-known P.M. speakers w:th which a side- 
by-side comparison was made, but the overall quality was 
decidedly better, and peakiness was much less obtrusive. A 
round, open tone was manifest with commendable resolving 
power, high and middle strings of pleasant quality, a bass 
register adequately but not too strongly reproduced and the 
sibilants and explosive consonants in speech nicely regulated. 

Its chief advantages over the 
R.K. Minor P.M. speaker re- 
viewed in our November 1931 
issue, are the increased’ sen- 
sitivity,the stronger bass response 
and a greater power handling 
capacity—about 4 watts. The 
speech coil has a nominal im- 
pedance of 15 ohms. 

The magnet used is a massive 
component about 5} inch 
diameter. by 2} inch wide and to 
this the pressed steel cradle and 
cone assembly are mounted. The 
cone is 8 inches in diameter, is 
concentrically corrugated in the 
familiar B.T.H. fashion and is 
suspended by a thin leatherette surround. This, together 
with a flexible centring device, composed of a circular piece 
of gauze attached to the cone, rather neatly, by a light 
metal ring, provides a reasonably free movement. A note- 
worthy feature of the whole assembly, and this is a point we 
forgot to mention in our review of the Minor R.K. speaker, is 
that the gap is sealed from behind by a metal ring which makes 
it practically dust-proof ; in addition the Senior R.K. has a 
lining of fine gauze to the cradle. 





The G.E.C. “ Magnet” Motor Price £4 15s. 


This is an electric gramophone motor of the induction type 
and is thus only suitable for use where alternating mains 
current is available. It is a robust unit possessing very good 
characteristics : the pulling power is high so that no matter 
what type of record is played with either steel or non-ferrous 
needles there is no variation in pitch ; the percentage change 
in speed for a 5 per cent. change in voltage is low, so that small 
fluctuations of mains voltage are negligible ; and there are 
no noticeable radio or audio frequency disturbance effects. The 
governing throughout the test run was uniform, but our 
sample produced, at one particular point of every revolution, 
a slight mechanical noise which coincided with a momentary 
deviation. of speed. This may be an idiosyncrasy of this 
particular motor and may be due to a slight maladjustment of 
the governor. Careful listening, however, to one or two records 
failed to reveal any aural effect. The change over from one 
voltage range to the other is by means of series-paralleling 
links fitted to the motor proper which is mounted on a metal 
plate. An elaborate automatic starting, stopping and braking 


TECHNICAL REPORTS 





device is fitted which is operative on all types of run-out 
grooves. The outward movement of the pick-up or tone-arm 
actuates the trip lever and so switches the motor on, and as the 
arm reaches the centre of the record it comes into contact with 
a second similar lever which opens the switch and applies a 
brake. Alternative positions for this automatic device are 
provided on the mounting plate so that there is considerable 
latitude for the position of the pick-up ortone-arm. An earthing 
terminal is fitted to the motor frame and this may prove effica- 
cious in removing the last traces of audio-frequency on some 
mains supplies, but we had no need to have recourse to this. 





Feature Remarks 





Torque to reduce speed from 80 to 78 r.p.m. Very Good (550 Gram- 


Centimetres). 
Governing on Good (see text). 
Mechanical Nois ee Slight. 
Radio frequency disturbance Nil. 
Audio frequency disturbance : 
Magnetic Negligible. 
Electrostatic sa i ius Nil. 
Time to accelerate to 78 r.p.m. from rest 4 seconds, 
Temperature rise in four hours run ... .. | 44°F, 
Weight on record required to reduce speed by | 
1 r.p.m. eee eee — ine ... | 14 ounces, 
Consumption 50 watts. 


Percentage change in ‘speed for 5 per cent. | 


change in voltage vee | 0.3 
Voltage range . | 100-125 ; 200-250 ; 40- 
60 cycles. 





An _instruc- 
tion sheet (with 
diagrams) is 
provided with 
each motor. In 
all respects but 
one this should 
be very helpful 
when setting 
the motor up. : 
Under the : 
heading ‘‘ Fixing the Motor” the instructions say—‘‘ when the 
normal type of tone-arm is employed a central point immediately 
under the needle is the correct location of the turntable 
centre. .’  Thisis obviously much too general astatement. 
It may be correct for some tone-arms or carrying arms ; but 
withthe more modern types designed to give the best alignment, 
the motor should be set up so that the needle point projects in 
front of the turntable spindle. This overlap distance (measured 
from the centre of the spindle) depends upon the amount of 
offset of the carrying arm and the distance between the centre 
of the back pivot and the needle point. For example, if this 
distance is say, 8} inches and the offset is 3 inches, then the 
motor should be set up so that the overlap is 0.42 inches. If 
it is positioned according to the makers’ instructions, the 
change of error, even with an arm that has a reasonable 
amount of offset, may be in the neighbourhood of 25 degrees ! 
The safe rule in this particular matter is to follow the instruc- 
tions given by the makers of the tone-arm or pick-up carrying- 
arm ; or alternatively to find for yourselves the exact setting 
for the best alignment by means of a Wilson Protractor. 
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The H.M.V. 531 Automatic Radio-Gramophone 
Price 70 guineas 
Specification. 
H.F. Stage :—Marconi MS.4 Metallised Valve. 
lst Detector :—Marconi MS.4 Metallised Valve. 
Oscillator :—Marconi MHL Metallised Valve. 
lst Intermediate Stage :—Marconi MS.4 Metallised Valve. 
2nd Intermediate Stage :—Marconi MS.4 Metallised Valve. 
Audio Anode Bend Detector :—Marconi ML.4 Valve. 
‘ L.F. Stage :—Marconi MHL.4 Valve. 
Push-Pull Power Stage :—2 Marconi PX4 Valves. 
Mains Rectification :—Marconi U.8 Valve. 
: L.F. Coupling :—Resistance-Capacity fed Transformer. 
Coupling to Speaker :—Output Transformer. 
Loud Speaker :—Electro-Magnet Moving Coil. 
Pick-up —No. 15. 
Motor :—Induction Disc. 
\ Voltage Range :—100-160, 200-260 ; 50-100 cycles. 
Total Consumption :—100 Watts approximately. 
Automatic Record Changing Unit. 
Provision for Auxiliary Speakers and Remote Volume Control. 


To design an all mains nine-valve superheterodyne receiver 
with 4} watts A.C. output ; to make it efficient on both long 
and short waves ; to gang all the tuning condensers, including 
an aerial circuit band-pass arrange- 
ment; to add an automatic record- 
changing gramophone ;_ to make the 
various parts easily accessible ; and to 
do all this in a way suitable for com- 
mercial production, and so that the 
finished instrument can be sold retail 
at the price of 70 guineas, is indeed a 
tallorder. Yet thisis what the Gramo- 
phone Company have done in their new 
mode! 531. 

How is one to review an astonishing 
achievement of this sort? For, make 
no mistake about it, that is precisely 
what it is, from a technical and com- 
mercial point of view. Nothing so 
ambitious in radio has ever appeared 
in this country before, and if anyone 
had foretold a year ago that such a 
thing would be done in this year of 
grace, he would have been reckoned a 
very bold prophet. It would need a 
long article_to appraise at their full 
value the various features of the design 
and the ingenuity that has been shown 
to solve many of the problems. To 
trace out the circuit diagram is quite a 
fine art; the oscillator circuit, for 
example, looks a somewhat complicated 
affair, due to the inclusion of an 
interesting resistance-capacity network 
as a harmonic eliminator; and the 
biasing arrangements and kathode and 
earth return leads give evidence that a 
good deal of thought and experiment 
has gone into the elaboration of the 
design, though what the precise purpose 
of some of them is a mere observer has 
scanty means of determining. 


Put briefly, the general scheme is as 
follows : 
(a) An external aerial whethcr of the 
outdoor, indoor, or mains type 
is required. 





(c) The grid of an H.F. screened grid valve which is choke- 
condenser coupled to a tuned coil in the grid circuit 
of the first detector. Electro-magnetically coupled 
to this tuned grid coil is 

(d) The tuned grid coil of the oscillator valve, the actual 
connection from the grid going through a resistance 
and then a condenser to a tap on the coil. At the grid 
end of the resistance another resistance is shunted 
between grid and kathode. 

(e) The tuning of the oscillator grid coil is effected by a 
fixed condenser in series with one of the 4 variable 
condensers in the tuning condenser gang and both 
the fixed and the variable condensers are shunted by 
trimmers. By this means the oscillator tuning is 
kept 125 k.c. out of step with the aerial and H.F. 
tuning. 

(f) The anode coil of the oscillator is untuned. 

(g) The oscillator is biased by means of a resistance in the 
kathode lead which is also common to 

(h) The first detector which is a screen-grid valve. This is 
coupled by a pre-set band-pass transformer (125 k.c.) 
to 

(t) Two intermediate frequency stages with similar band- 
pass coupling between them and to 

(7) The second detector which is a 

triode of the anode-bend type 
with stabilised automatic bias. 
This is resistance - capacity 
coupled to the 6utput to 

(k) The audio-frequency amplifier, a 

straightforward job of two 
stages, the output stage being 
in push-pull. 

For such a complicated affair the 
controls are remarkably few: one knob 
controls the four ganged tuning con- 
densers, the other six tuned circuits in 
the I.F. stages being pre-set at 125k.c. ; 
one knob controls all the ordinary 
switching—on and off, medium to long 
wave, radio to gramophone ; and one 
knob controls the volume on either radio 
or gramophone. In addition there are 
two other controls: a local and distant 
station switch which operates on local 
stations by shunting resistances across 
the primary and secondary of the band- 
pass transformer between the first 
detector and _ first intermediate 
frequency valve; and a little button 
which one presses to show one’s 
displeasure at any particular record, 
thus bringing the automatic record- 
changer into operation to reject the 
offender before its scheduled time. 
One imagines that a distant control of 
this button, in the form of a Bowden 
wire, would be a welcome addition to 
those folk who are accustomed to play 
hot dance records. Well! well! We 
grow greedy ! The volume control, by 
the way, is on the front of the cabinet, 
where it should be, and provision is 
made for aremote volume control for 
the lazy man to work in his armchair. 
The automatic record - changing 
mechanism, the induction gramophone 
motor and the No. 15 pick-up unit are 
allsimilar to those previously reviewed 





inthese pages, so no more need be said about them. The whole 
apparatus, including an excited field, moving coil speaker, is - 
assembled in a pec estal cabinet of pleasing design, though in view 


(6) In the aerial circuit there is a coil coupled electro- 
magnetically to a band-pass filter of the mutual 
inductance type. This leads to 
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of the heavy output we should like to have seen a more 
massive construction here. 

So much for the description. Now, what about the per- 
formance ? First of all, let us note that the instrument 
performs all that it sets out to do, and that, in all conscience, 
is @ very great deal. It is both sensitive and selective ; on the 
one hand, it will tune in at good volume a host of distant 
stations—seventy or eighty of them, we believe, in good con- 
ditions, though we have not had as much opportunity as we 
should like to put the instrument through its paces in this 
respect ; and on the other, the tuning is both sharp and 
definite—there is no danger of overlapping. The tuning 
control is simple and straightforward, the dial being calibrated 
in wave-lengths. The volume control is effective and smooth. 
The record-changing mechanism will be a source of satisfaction 
to many people—except perhaps when a record of bastard 
size is fed to it, for then it is apt to resent one’s carelessness. 
All these are solid virtues which everyone will admit. When 
we come down to tonal qualities we get to more debatable 
ground where personal tastes hold sway. We have here to 
try and form a judgment from two different standards: the 
commercial standard, which is but a reflex of the likes and 
dislikes of the majority of the public who listen to and buy 
radio-gramophones ; and our own standard which is a com- 
pound of our experience in radio-gramophone design and of 
our personal reactions to different qualities of reproduction 
as compared with our recollections of original performances. 
It is necessary to make this distinction clear since otherwise 
some of our judgments would be flatly contradictory. For we 
find ourselves in the awkward predicament of declaring the 
quality to be of a high order when compared with current 
standards of radio-gramophone reproduction, whilst at the 
same time being firmly of opinion that these standards are 
mistaken ones. Our chief point of disagreement is in the 
matter of the strength of bass that is required in ordinary, or 
even extraordinary, living rooms. The public demands a 
heavy bass and manufacturers set out to give it to them. We 
think that is all wrong, and that the best illusion of reality is 
obtained when the bass, though going deep, is somewhat 
attenuated, so as not to excite excessive reverberations in 
rooms of fairly small dimensions ; and when the utmost care is 
taken to preserve articulation and instrumental detail. Only 
too often the general standard gives rise to a muddy, inarticulate 
tone which seems to us to obscure rather than to make plain 
the beauties of music ; everything is reduced to a least common 
multiple : every instrument is a cheap one, every orchestra is 
a scratch affair, and every singer is either a cat or a dustman. 
Now the interesting thing about the reproduction from the 
531 is that although the bass is heavy, in fact much too heavy 
for our taste, it is not muddy, nor is it a one-note bass booming 
out behind everything. In this respect we give it high marks 
above most commercial radiograms that we have heard and 
certainly above its superhet rivals. We find it decidedly 
better, for example, than any of the Americans concerning 
which songs of praise have been sung. Here there is a certain 
articulation, there is a cleanness and a “spring” which is 
absent in others. At the same time, we miss a certain delicacy 
and refinement of touch. One gets that quality in the best 
acoustic gramophones; perhaps that is why its loss is a 
matter of so much concern to us—more so, it seems, than to 
other people. We have not yet been satisfied in this respect 
with any commercially-produced radio receiver or radio- 
gramophone that we have heard ; and yet we have fully satis- 
fied ourselves, and others, that there is no necessity whatever 
to lose these virtues provided care is taken not to make the 
bass too heavy for the room and not to make the treble keen 
and peaky. Usually the critical component is the loud- 
speaker. 

Although, therefore, we can say that the 531 reaches a 
high standard of quality when judged from commercial 
standards, yet we must also confess to a feeling of disappoint- 
ment with it. Curiously enough, the quality was definitely 





better on records than on radio, a feature which in itself is 
significant in view of the falling response in bass recording. 
Further, the larger the room the better the balance; indeed, we 
have heard a model playing in a theatre in which the bass 
seemed to be by no means too strong. ° 

When all is said and done, however, there can be little doubt 
that to be able to sell a radio-gramophone of this calibre at 
70 guineas is a great achievement. 


The H.M.V. 435 Receiver 

Specification. 

Screened Grid H.F. Stage :—Marconi MS4B Valve. 

Power Grid Detector :—Marconi M H4 Valve. 

Output Stage :—Marconi MPT4 Valve. 

Mains Rectification :—Marconi U10 Valve. 

L.F. Coupling :— Resistance-Capacity fed transformer. 

Loud Speaker :—Permanent Magnet Moving Coil (S.7). 

Wavelength Range :—220-250, 800-2,000 metres. 

Voltage Range :—95-160, 200-250 ; 40-100 cycles. 

Consumption :—35 Watts approximately. 

Provision for Pick-up, Auxiliary Speakers and Remote Volume 

Control. 

It is safe to say that this instrument—the first straight 
receiver produced by the Gramophone Company—worthily 
upholds the H.M.V. traditions. It is slightly more expensive 
than some other instruments of similar type but in common 
with all the H.M.V. electrical instruments it has the backing 
of an efficient service organisation. The external appearance 
and the interior lay-out are both clean and neat. In view of 
the compactness of the whole, the accessibility of the various 
parts is worthy of special commendation ; for instance, the 
whole of the H.F. unit can be removed without disturbing the 
remainder of the chassis. 


Price 22 guineas 





The reproduction is clean and crisp with no suggestion of 
shrillness or on the other hand of excessive bass boom. The 
general balance of tone has a pleasing warmth about it which 
is not obtained at the expense of articulation as so often hap- 
pens. Speech is excellent. The sensitivity and selectivity are 
all that can be expected of a set of this calibre ; in this respect, 
indeed, we should rate it well above the average. 

The manipulation of the receiver presents no difficulties even 
to the most unskilled. There are only three knobs: a volume 
control, tuner, and a combined wavechange, gramophone and 
mains switch. Incidentally the latter took it into its head to 
be noisy on our model, so that here is a point to watch when 
buying; the fault is of course purely fortuitous—or should we 
say infortuitous? As in the 501 table radio-gramophone the 
first few degrees of the volume control varies the potential to 
the screened-grid and by rotating the knob still further shunt 
capacity reaction is applied to the detector. The tuning scale 
is horizontal, is illuminated and is calibrated in wavelengths. 
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When the change-over switch is operated the scale rotates and 
brings into view a different wavelength calibration ; or if the 
pick-up is switched into circuit the word ‘‘ Gramophone ” 
appears on the scale. The loudspeaker and auxiliary loud- 
speaker connections, the pick-up and mains aerial sockets are 
all mounted on the rear of the metal chassis and are accessible 
without removing the receiver back. An interesting point 
about the chassis assembly is that the base of the intervalve 
transformer is slotted so that if the mains supply is rough the 


* 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Being Extracts from Technical Correspondence 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.—AUl correspondence that requires an answer must 
be accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope, and also the coupon which 
will be found on the Exchange and Mart page of Toe GRAMOPHONE every 
month. In future the coupon will only be valid up to to and including the date 
printed on it. Overseas readers excepted. 


Vox Radio-Gramophone Bias 

206 Q.—There is one point about the Vox A.C. radio-gramo- 
phone which is not quite clear to me. This is, the 
grid bias voltage of 34} in the last stage. The wiring 
diagram shows two leads labelled G.B. 3-4; do each 
of these go to a 344 G.B. tapping or should I connect 
both leads to one plug and connect this to the 34}-volt 
tapping in the battery? 

A.—The grid bias wires from the Varley transformer in 

the push-pull stage should be connected together 
and plugged into the 34}4-volt tapping. 


Interference from Motor 

207 Q.—I have read in a back number of THE GRAMOPHONE 
how to remove the last traces of electrostatic inter- 
ference in the B.T.H. universal motor (£6 model). 
Will you please tell me which issue the note appeared 
in? 


A.—In our report on this motor, published in the December 
1929 issue, it was stated that by connecting a 2 mfd. 
condenser between one brush and the frame of the 
motor electrostatic interference could be rendered 
negligible. 


Input Transformer Ratio 

208 Q.—I am using a Columbia all-electric receiver, model 307, 
in conjunction with a Farrand inductor type speaker. 
Will you please say which output transformer to 
use ? 

A.—The output transformer we advise is the Ferranti 

O.P.M.1C. This has three ratios, 1:1, 1.6: 1 and 
2.7: 1. Probably the 1.6: 1 ratio will give the best 
results, but a great deal depends on the position of 
the series-paralleling links on the speaker itself. If 
you are using the speaker with the windings in series 
then the 1: 1 ratio would probably be better. 


A Faulty Tone-arm 
209 Q.—Could you please suggest a method of tightening the 
forward joint of the tone-arm of my H.M.V. portable. 
It has become so loose that B.C.N.’s and fibre needle 
points break down half-way through each record. 
A.—Apart from forcing vaseline into the joint we cannot 
think of any method by which you could remedy 
looseness of the joint for yourself. It would be better 
to place it in the hands of a competent gramophone 
engineer or alternatively return it to the makers. 


* 


transformer can be oriented a few degrees ; by this means it 
should be possible to deal effectively with that residual hum 
which is sometimes so obstinate. On our mains, however, the 
hum level was very low. 

By combining this receiver with the 117 playing desk (18 gns.) 
one can have a complete automatic’ radio-gramophone of no 
mean accomplishments for 40 guineas, with the added 
advantage of having the turntable beside the favourite arm- 
chair ! 


= 


Superfluous Vibrations 

210 Q.—I have a home-made gramophone which I recently 
attempted to improve by fitting a larger wooden 
horn. The reproduction of the low notes is fairly 
good but the upper register is nearly always marred 
by a vibration or extraneous note. I have tried 
various makes of sound-boxes without mitigating 
the trouble. Can you help me ? 

A.—lIt is difficult for us to prescribe a sure remedy ; the super- 

fluous vibrations can be due to a number of things. 
A loose joint in the horn, or a looseness between the 
horn and cabinet, a faulty tone-arm, or a faulty 
joint between the tone-arm and the horn neck. Examine 
all these joints and make absolutely certain that there 
is no looseness, and that there is not a loose splinter 
of wood in the horn itself. We feel sure that your 
trouble lies somewhere in places indicated. 


Tone-arm and Taper 

211 Q.—I was greatly interested in the note published in a 
recent issue of THE GRAMOPHONE, about the Balanst- 
arm. Can you tell me the cut-off of the exponential 
horn it is best suited to ? 

A.—As the Balanstarm is of fairly slow taper we should 
say that it is suitable for most exponential horns 
down to a cut-off of 100 cycles. This is only in the 
nature of guesswork, however, as we have only seen 
this tone-arm for a few minutes when it was demon- 
strated in the London Office. 





HINTS FOR THE NOVICE.—No. 12 


Some Causes of Record Wear (c) 


Needles with faulty points—and even in these days 
there are one or two in every box with broken or hooked 
points—are often the cause of record wear. Needle 
points should always be inspected before inserting in 
the sound-box or pick-up. A simple method of detecting 
hooked points is to press the point into the lapel of 
your coat and on withdrawing, the hook will reveai 
itself by sticking to the fabric. Another method is to 
draw the needle backwards when lightly held between 
the thumb and finger. The needle point should rest on 
the bottom of the groove and not on the walls. If it does 
the latter it will wear into a chisel and, therefore, score 
the record more easily. The point should not completely 
fill the groove at the beginning. No steel needle ever 
does. If the needle material is harder than the record 
it had better be much harder though not very brittle. 
It is then more likely to have a good point and will not 
wear into a chisel so easily. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that the weight, flexibility and length of the 
needle affect the balance of the sound-box, so that one 
particular type of needle will give better results in a 
certain sound-box than any other type of needle. There 
is no hard and fast rule for determining the most suit- 
able needle; it can only be found by experiment. The 
difference is most marked between steel and fibre 
needles. A sound-box made or tuned for one is rarely 
suitable for the other. 
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Edison Bell 

The 1931-32 Edison Bell radio catalogue is an attractive 
publication which dealers should make a point of obtaining. 
In it there are illustrations and details of receivers, both 
battery operated and mains driven, super hets. and straight 
sets, radio-gramophones ‘and a host of radio components all 
listed at competitive prices. Both dealer and layman should 
also note, that notwithstanding the relatively low prices, all 
the Edison Bell receivers and radio-gramophones are guaran- 
teed for twelve months after purchase against faulty workman- 
ship. This, of course, does not include valves, which are subject 
to the valve makers’ guarantee only. 


The Universal Fibre Grinder 

As companion to. the Universal Needle Pointer described in 
last month’s issue, the Rondo Co. Ltd., have now produccd 
a device for grinding the points of fibre needles. The principle 
behind the design is similar to the Universal mcdel, but by 
ingeniously fitting an eccentric pivot to 
the axis about which the needle rotates 
and by setting the hole in the grinding 
dise so that it is eccentric with the peri- 
phery, a side to side rubbing motion 
is also obtained when the pivot and disc 
are rotated in opposite directions. 

Careful inspection of a newly-ground 
fibre needle revealed a clean well-shaped 
point. The only criticism which occurs 
to us is that unless a high grade grinding 
disc is used there is the danger of small 
particles of grit becoming embedded in 
the finished point thus forming an 
excellent abrasive, which, of course, will 
cause premature record wear. 

Possibly the designers have not overlooked this point and 
have acted accordingly, but in any case it is well to clean the 
needle point with a few strokes of the thumb before playing a 
record. 


THF UNIVERSAL 


A New Fibre Desiccator 

There is very little we can say about the new fibre desiccator 
just prcduced by E.M.G. Handmade Gramophones Ltd., the 
illustration on advertisement page viii of last month’s issue 
gave all the necessary information. Time alone will reveal 
how permanent and successful the drying agent is, but we 
have sufficient faith in E.M.G. to accept their dictum without 
quibble. 


An Inexpensive Moving Coil 
We hope to publish in the near future a report on the 
new Celestion permanent magnet moving coil spcaker known as 
the PPM and priced at the remarkably low figure of 47s. €d. 
This price is for the chassis only which includes a tapped dual 
impedance transformer so that the low impedance speech coil 
can be matched to almost any type of output stage whether 
it employs ordinary power, super-power or a pentcde valve. 
When one considers that only two or three years ago the then 
familiar small horn type loud speaker, which we have ‘since 
learned to abhor, cost three and four times as much and had a 
frequency range of nearly three or four times less than a modern 
moving coilspeaker, one is bound to realise the progress that is 
being made. All the necessary details regarding the PPM are 
= d on an attractive folder obtainable from most reliable 
ealers. 


TRADE WINDS AND IDLE ZEPHYRS 





FIBRE GRiNDER 








H.M.V. and the Hospitals 

It would be difficult to conceive a more entertaining gramo- 
phone lecture than that recently given by Mr. J. H. A. 
Whitehouse, of the Gramophone Company Ltd., in aid of 
King Edward’s Hospital Fund for London. It was devoid of 
all technicalities and delivered in a racy and most interesting 
manner. Mr. Whitehouse commenced with a brief reference 
to the history of the gramophone, the struggles and trials of 
Edison and Tainter, demonstrating at intervals some very 
early instruments from the H.M.V. museum. The lecturer 
then played extracts from a number of historical records, 
including those of Caruso, Melba, Patti, many well-known 
political figures, and of the Prince of Wales and the King. All 
this time neither the operating gramophone nor its operator 
could be seen, all one knew was that the sounds were emerging 
from two large speakers. Then, after a tour of the world by 
gramophone records, the lecturer let loose a short dramatie 
oration culminating in complete darkness, thunder and light- 
ning, and then to the strains of soft lilting 
music the stage opened and gradually a 
powerful amplifier with twin turntables, 
operator and all, emerged upwards into 
full view of the audience. And in 
place of the Edison “‘Gem”’ phono- 
graph was a life-size replica of the 
familiar H.M.V. trademark. 


“ Expert”? Developments 

We have had an opportunity of seeing 
and hearing the first Expert A.C. radio 
receiver produced by E. M. Ginn. It 
consists briefly of one H.F. stage, a 
power grid detector resistence-capacity 
coupled to an L.F. stage similarly 
coupled to a power stage capable of delivering approximately 
5 watts undistorted output. This is fed through an output 
transformer of suitable ratio to match the speech coil impedance 
of the Expert moving coil units. It was through the medium 
of these units (types A and B) in conjunction with the Senior 
Expert horn that we heard part of a B.B.C. symphony concert 
from the Queen’s Hall. Needless to say, the results were only 
what we expected—first-class reproduction. We formed the 
opinion, however, that the ‘‘ atmosphere ”’ would be still further 
enhanced given better acoustic conditions than those that 
exist in Rathbone Place. But to carry out the modifications 
necessary would be an expensive undertaking, quite apart 
from leasehold restrictions. 
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dyne models, single dial control. 
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Imported Recordings 


I have been able to hear very few of the records mentioned 
here ; on some I have reports ; for others I depend on foreign 
reviews ; as it is unfair to single out examples I have heard 
by accident, I limit myself to a catalogue. Sometimes no 
number is given ; when only a foreign series number is avail- 
able for a record by a British orchestra it is often not that on 
copies actually on sale here. 

OrcHESTRAL: Balakireff: Thamar (Coppola, Soc. des 
Concerts du Conservatoire), DB4801-2; Borodin: Second 
Symphony (Coates, L.8.0.); Glazounov: Ruses d’ Amour 
(Intro., Valse, & Ballabile ; Stock, Chicago 8.0.), Victor 7423 ; 
Glazounov : the same Ballabile & Bacchanale from T'he Seasons 
(Barbirolli and Covent Garden Orch.) ; Lulli: Alceste, Prelude ; 
Thésée, March; and Triomphe de VAmour, Nocturne 
(Stokowski, Philadelphia Orch.), H.M.V. DB1587; Massenet ; 
Les Erinnyes (Cohen), Col. DFX87-9; Mozart; Symphony 
no. 40 (Stock and Chicago 8.0.) is now available at home 
prices ; Schubert: Symphony no. 5 (Blech and Berlin 8.0.0.), 
KJ664-6 a surprising duplication of Polydor; sixth side is 


Dvorak, Slavonic Dance Op. 46, iv; Liadov; Kikimora 
(Coates and L.S.0O.); Saint-Saéns: Phaéton (Coppola), 
DB4807; Zandonai: Francesca da Rimini, Pot-pourri 


(Sabajno and Scala Orch.), H.M.V. Ital. S10288; Lalo: 
Namouna (Coppola), H.M.V. Fr. W1172-3 duplicates a recent 
Polydor but takes a record less; to the notes on p. 286 of 
December GRAMOPHONE add W1177: Lalo: Scherzo; and Franck: 
Psyche (Jardin d@ Eros); Honegger: Prélude pour la Tempéte 
and Pastorale d’ Eté (conducted by composer), French Odeon 
238.261 and 170.143 respectively ; Verdi: Nabucco Overture 
(Guarnieri, Milan §.0.), German Homocord (Hit) 9101; 
Giordano: Fedora, Waltz and Intermezzo (Neri, Milan §8.0.), 


Hit 4325: I believe these orchestras are members of the 
Scala Orchestra. 
Piano: Chopin: Sonata, Op. 58, Cortot, H.M.V. 


DA1209-12; Mozart, Fantasia, arr. and played by Lazare 
Levy, H.M.V. DB4808; Mozart, Pastorale Variée, and 
Chopin, Studies, Op. 25, Nos. 9, 12, Poldi Mildner, Electrola 
EG2346; Ravel: Sonatine (3 sides) and Debussy: Puerta 
del Vino, Franz-Josef Hirt, Electrola EG1762—3; the Amer. 
Col. album of Bach Piano Transcriptions (68003—6) played by 
Percy Grainger contains his own Blithe Bells, the Liszt arrange- 
ments of the A minor Prelude and Fugue and the G minor 
Fantasia and Fugue and the Tausig-Busoni Toccata and 
Fugue in D minor. 

VIOLIN AND Piano: Busch and Serkin have played Brahms; 
Sonata, Op. 78 (3 disks) and Schubert: Grand Fantasia, 
Op. 159 (3 disks). 

CoMPLETE OPERA: Carmen (H.M.V. Ital., 19 records) ; 
Damnation of Faust (H.M.V.Fr., 10 records); Fedora (Col. 
Ital., 11 records); Gioconda (H.M.V. Ital., 19 records). 

CHRISTSCHALL: Extensive additions have been made: 
German Mass (Michael Haydn), 106-9; German Mass 
(Schubert), 126-8; Himmel riihmen (Beethoven) and dem 

Unendlichen (Schubert), 121; Ave Maria and Im Abendrot 
(Schubert), 140; etc. Also in Instrumental Music: R. 
Czerwonky (violin) plays a Chaconne of Bach, 146—7 (3 sides), 
and with C. Steiner a double concerto of Vivaldi on 148-9 
(3 sides) with a Bach prelude by H. Steiner (piano) on the odd 
side of 147 and Prelude and Fugue XV and.Prelude XXI 
from the Wohltemperierte Klavier on the odd side of 149. 

I hope to deal with popular and national music next time I 
have a column ; and as I think I have already advised readers 
to secure Decca’s foreign lists, I should like to add that Edison 
Bell head-quarters can supply some interesting unusual and 
exotic records, Dutch, Magyar, etc. 

T. L. Macpona.p. 





The best present to a friend overseas is a 
subscription for THE GRAMOPHONE for 1932. 








Some Interesting Polydor Recordings 


Ensconced in the pages of the Polydor catalogue is a record 
which the increasing number of Sibelius enthusiasts should 
hasten to add to their collection, namely, Friihlingslied, Op. 16, 
played by the Paul Godwin Quartet on No. 27011. The style 
is lyrical in the Grieg vein, but the gaunt and sombre note of 
Sibelius is implicit and the sad evanescence of Finland’s spring 
is poignantly conveyed. The rendering is worthy of this 
lovely miniature. The only pianoforte recording of Weber's 
Perpetuum Mobile by Brailovsky is on 90079 with Pastorale 
and Capriccio—Scarlatti. This exhilarating trifle is bril- 
liantly played by Brailovsky and the Scarlatti pieces are deftly 
and charmingly reproduced. The splendid recording and 
playing make this a noteworthy record. If there are any 
recordings of the Beethoven Sonatas superior in intelligence 
and musical sensibility to those of Wilhelm Kempf I have yet 
to hear them; the Waldstein, for instance, on 66678—80. 
Kempf’s lucid style does full justice to the diatonic quality 
of this masterpiece, compounded as it is for the most part of 
the raw material of piano tutors but woven by genius into a 
rich fabric. If Kempf does not attain to the highest flights of 
imaginative creation, he excels by reason of a perfect balance 
between mind and emotion and his interpretations appeal 
for their spiritual reverence. Recording is splendid. To 
escape from reality we need but turn to Mozart and what 
more enchanting realms of fancy than those created by the 
wondrous G minor Symphony. Surely the “ethereal and 
butterfly pilgrims of love ’’ characterised in Watteau’s master- 
piece, The Embarkment for Cythera, would have found such 
strains as these a fitting accompaniment to their departure for 
the shores of untroubled bliss. The rendering of the work on 
95442-5 under Richard Strauss is an ideal one. No Mozart 
lover should be without this recording. A fine vocal record is 
95436, Flower Song from Carmen and Othello’s Death, sung by 
Franz V6 ker, an intelligent and able interpreter, with a strong 
dramatic sense. The Polydor abridged version of Fledermaus 
is certainly one of the finest treasures of the gramophone and 
those who revel in the waltzes of Johann Strauss will find this 
recording, 95313-17, a veritable cornucopiaof Straussian delights. 
The cast and recording are irreproachable. A little known 
Debussy record is 27073, Toccata and Prelude in A minor, 
brilliantly played by Michael von Zadora; the recording is 
exceptionally fine. This pianist’s fine Bach record, 27046 
Sarabande and Partita, should also be heard. An interesting 
novelty record is 19999, Felix Lederer, Variations on a Folk- 
song in various styles, Mozart to Hindemith. For those who 
alike reflective and poetic interpretation of the ‘‘ Unfinished,” 
the Polydor recording is warmly to be commended as the Berlin 
Philharmonic, under Julius Priiwer, attains to a serene beauty 
of tone and spirit in this rendering, which is on 66784-6. 
The recording admirably reproduces the beautiful performances 
of this work in London by the Berlin Philharmonic. Priiwer’s 
imaginative interpretation and the ethereal tone of the strings 
and woodwind are salient features of the recording. Lovers of 
dramatic art, even if they are ignorant of German, will enjoy 
the vital and dynamic rendering of Schiller’s William Tell 
on 95264-6. Those who know the language will find this 
recording an exciting and moving experience. The two records 
from Schwanda, the Bag-pipe Player, the opera which was an 
instant success abroad, are fine examples of unhackneyed 
recordings. The Fantasia is on 21517 and two arias, superbly 
rendered by Theodore Scheidl, on 66937. Wagner’s Faust 
Overture on 95318-9 is outstanding and I must not forget a 
recording of two of Liszt’s most poetic pieces, Au Bord dune 
Source and Concert Study in F minor, played by Claude Arrau 
on 95112, one of the best Liszt piano recordings. A zem of 
recording for Schubert lovers is 95458 containing two extracts 
from the Rosamunde Ballet music, delightfully played by the 
Berlin Philharmonic under Furtwargler. Schubert’s lyric 
genius is enshrined in this e 1trancing disc. 


Ricuarp Ho rr. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


GOOD COMPANIONS. 
Music and Character. By Thomas Fielden. (Nicholson and 


(The Gramophone Co., 1s.) 
Mendelssohn’s “ Elijah.’”’ By Thomas Armstrong. (Oxford 
Press, 1s. 6d.) 


re Tone Poems. By Thomas Armstrong. (Oxford Press, 


The Concert-Goer’s Library. Vol. 4. By Rosa Newmarch. 
(Oxford Press, 3s. 6d.) 


This is a cheerful gathering of little friendly volumes. Mr. 
Fielden, a distinguished soloist and teacher, has written a clear, 
wise, thoughtful and kindly book, which aims at showing how 
the performer’s development of skill and style reacts on 
moral and intellectual character. If only “‘ style’ were fully 
understood, half the cares of criticism would vanish. It implies 
an absorption of the aims and meanings of a tremendously 
wide circle of composers, the ability to read scores, analyse, and 
perhaps almost to acquire second-sight. There are scores of 
sayings that I commend to every working reader: such as 
this: ‘‘ Musical education is not, then, so much a training in 
physical skill as in ability to absorb correctly the musical 
sounds communicated by that skill: and... to devote it 
to the absorption of all that is known to be good music.” 
Mark Mr. Fielden’s “all’’: that means years of work. As to 
*‘ known to be,” that is where the history of taste and criticism 
comes in; and in that connection I would recommend a little 
book that I have read with profit—E. E. Kellett’s essay The 
Whirligig of [Literary] Taste (Hogarth Press, 2s. 6d.). It is 
good for all critics, I am sure—professional and amateur. 
Mr. Fielden has a good word, by the way, for critics, remarking 
incidentally that nearly all are themselves competent per- 
formers or composers. I know no critic, among those whose 
words I value, who is not one or the other. Some have other 
skill also—they can conduct, adjudicate, examine or teach 
ably enough to earn a living. 

One need not agree with all his points to realise that Mr. 
Fielden is a writer worth reading, for his common sense, his 
keenniess to have real music respected, and his sturdy insistence 
that, as the modern advocates of appreciation are increasingly 
testifying and proving, the thing that above all puts a man’s 
feet firmly on the road is the willingness to work, and if possible 
to take a hand himself in the band. After a quarter of a 
century’s hard daily toil at music, I testify that the highest 
joy comes thus, and only thus. Yet how many hundreds, 
perhaps thousands, of my readers were in childhood done out 
of their chance of learning to lend a hand in practical music- 
making? Ninety-nine per cent. of children can be trained to 
sing with good tone and style: but only if their ears are acutely 
and regularly trained—a work needing much more constant 
eare and expert skili than most people realise. If every 
elementary school had its visiting music-teacher, we should 
be on the directest way to the revival of delight in personal 
music-making. 

Alec Robertson has done it again. He confesses himself a 
Brahmin, refutes all the ignorance-born sniffs at the third 
great B., and gets enthusiasm into every page of this latest 
volume in the Golden Treasury of Recorded Music series—the 
cheapest shillingsworth on the market. The H.M.V. records 
are referred to throughout, and he speaks often of Specht’s 
excellent book (most excellent when read with an occasional 
mental pinch of salt), which I reviewed in June 1930. 
Niemann’s book on the works (Knopf) is good, too. Is it 
necessary to defend Brahms now, though? Surely not! 
Not a tenth of his work is really difficult. He has become a 
best-seller. Among many good results, this has stabilised the 
feeling for form; we needed that. Ivor Brown, in a notice 


of a new play by Kaiser, says wisely that the contempt of 
form is typical of most left-wing art to-day. We wonder 
why extremists shun that vital element of the great old music. 


- Privately, I chant ‘‘ You may. spray them with charity. hard 


as you will, yet the scent of the tail-less fox hangs round 
them still.”” Anyone who really knows his Brahms has a grand 
resource of happiness and solid satisfaction ; and Mr. Robertson 
has done a capital service in putting his heart into this little 
book (which has 167 pieces of music-type to hum or play, 
or get played). Thank God for A.R.’s gusto ;- and three times 
three for J.B.’s.! 

The versatile organist of Exeter offers feats of meaty 
compression. He admires Strauss, who still lives lustily, 
spite of all new fashions. His descriptions of five tone-poems, 
with eighty-six music-type illustrations, exemplify the right 
(and still rare) sort of programme note, that both tells and 
suggests, and includes a few question marks. Of Elijah 
he has the best of all kinds of inside knowledge—that which 
comes from having conducted the work many times. Nothing 
else teaches like that. Odd that no one has done a full-size 
study of Mendelssohn in this country. He is not. the biggest 
of game, but too much game has been made of him, perhaps. 
Dr. Armstrong shows his strengths and weaknesses. He 
probably expects to be pelted by some, over his remarks on 
‘“*O rest in the Lord.’’ I wish Mendelssohn had gone further 
in the use of the leitmotif idea. Hlijah shows him nibbling 
at it. The work is full of interest. Last Spring I had occasion 
to live with it constantly for a few weeks, and after all these 
years I found new things to think. about. Dr. Armstrong 
suggests many such things, which every music-lover able to 
handle a few simple technical terms will enjoy. He helps 
readers to admire Mendelssohn’s craftsmanship—his fine 
dovetailing of sections, e.g., and his dramatic sweep in this 
splendid half-libretto (for the last half falls off sadly, and the 
music partly follows). The Baal choruses set a choir one of 
the major problems of all music. Mendelssohn knew his: Bach 
and Handel, and that was nearly his salvation. Without that 
knowledge, and the sense to use it, he would not have been 
half the man he was. He is still (like many composers) blamed 
by the hasty for the wrong things, and rarely sufficiently 
praised for the right ones. This is no de-bunking book, but a 
first-rate musician’s penetrating analysis, done with ease and 
a touch or two of welcome humour. When are we to have a 
set of records of the work? 

Mrs. Newmarch’s reprint from Queen’s Hall programmes 
includes annotations of fifteen symphonies, eighteen overtures, 
and thirty concertos. The classics are well represented, and 
this book continues the work of Vol. I. It must be remembered 
that there are no musical examples, and that the style implies 
knowledge in the reader. Here is the fruit of much patient 
research and scholarship: often admirable exposition of 
structure. But I should never think of writing programme 
notes like this. They seem to me too stiff for most amateurs, 
and unnecessary for professionals. : 

W. R.A 
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NEW “SIEGFRIED” 


HEN H.M.V. brought out their second ‘Siegfried’? album 
a couple of years ago, I must confess that I felt as if we had 
received the last slice of recorded ‘‘ Siegfried ’—and that the 
rest of the work (save perhaps for the Love Duet) would have 
to remain unrecorded until either the advent of the long-playing 
record, or (@ more recent thought this) the formation of a 
Wagner Society, which aimed at recording “‘ the greater part 
of Wagner’s output in all styles’ and proposed to start with 
Rheingold. But H.M.V. are enterprising, and they have 
obviously set about this business of recording “ Siegfried ” 
in the best, most sensible and artistic way. Their six new 
records DB1578—-DB1583, which are already available from 
those firms who specialize in foreign records, will rejoice the 
heart of every collector, for they cover entirely new ground. 
Not one single bar of these new records has previously been 
recorded eleetrically—either by H.M.V. or any other company. 
When, two years ago, that second “ Siegfried ’’ album was 
issued, those records—particularly the last of the set. The 
Ascent of the Rock by Melchior and Bockelmann—were the 
best recordings of voice-cum-orchestra that had ever been made, 
and nothing that has been issued since then has robbed them 
of their place. Yet, good as they are, these new records are even 
better; not quite so loud, but even more “ forward,” in tone. 
The balance between voice and orchestra is absolutely ideal, 
the singers’ diction is clarity itself and the orchestral detail is 
nothing short of phenomenal. Take any side you like out of the 
dozen and follow it with the score, and you'll find every little 
detail of Wagner’s scoring standing out in the record. The 
woodwind and brass timbres are capital—just listen to the 
tubas. And what a cast! 


Siegfried Lauritz Melchior. 
Mime Heinrich Tessmer. 
Alberich Eduard Habich. 
Wanderer Friedrich Schorr. 
Fafner 


London Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Robert Heger. 


Strange that the people who attend to the labelling omitted 
to mention the name of the Fafner—because his performance 
stands out as one of the supreme things in a wonderful set of 
records. But I cannot imagine Covent Garden habituees or 
Bayreuthers failing to recognize that voice—it is one that is 
known to every Wagnerian, and one of the most unforgettable 
timbres I have ever heard. Listen for yourself and send me 
a postcard when you’ve identified it—or think you have. No 
prize is offered, but it will be interesting to see how many 
readers can “ Find the Wurm.” 

In every case the casting is ideal. Every man of the team is 
the best in the world for his task, Schorr singing as perfectly 
as ever, Habich the finest of Alberichs, Melchior who improves 
every year, both vocally and dramatically, and finally the 
amazing Mime of Heinrich Tessmer. 

Just read what Ernest Newman wrote of Tessmer’s Mime 
in May last year : 

** One of the best Mimes of this type that I have ever seen 
is that of Albert Reiss, who played the part regularly in 
recent seasons at Covent Garden. But Heinrich Tessmer’s 
Mime is better, not only because it is psychologically subtler, 
but because it helps to put the centre of gravity of our 
sympathies where Wagner undoubtedly intended it to be— 
with Siegfried. For Tessmer’s Mime is no mere poor 
weakling for whom we are sorry just because of his age, his 
physical weakness, and the fact that he has been worsted 
and subdued once by Alberich and. will be worsted again 
and slain by Siegfried. This Mime is obviously a quick- 
brained rat perfectly able to take care of himself in all 
circumstances in which physical strength is not required, 
restless, cunning, decisive schemer, with only one thought 
in his mind—how to get the gold for himself and win the 
lordship of the world—and likely to stop at no treachery, 


RECORDS 


no cruelty, to gain his ends. A Mime of this kind, by the 
very fact that his rat-brains are quicker than those of any 
other character in the drama, and by the fact that even 
Siegfried’s physical superiority will not avail him against 
such a combination of craft and unscrupulousness, soon turns 
our sympathies over to the rather blank-minded young 
Siegfried, where Wagner intended them to be. A Mime 
of this order not only gives us a superlative piece of acting 
on his own account but restores for the spectator that 
balance of moral values in the drama that is always 
disturbed when the player of the part, by stressing the 
superficial pathos of the dwarf, turns our too facile sporting 
sympathy in his direction rather than in Siegfried’s, The 
spectator should not be made sorry for Mime: he should be 
made afraid for Siegfried. And this is what Tessmer succeeds 
in doing.” 

Even with these six records we are still without the marvellous 
opening to the opera, for the first record starts at bar 6, page 4— 
so it leaves room for a single-sided twelve-inch record before 
we can “begin at the beginning.” But once started with 
Mime working and grumbling at his anvil, we go on without a 
break for four sides to ‘“‘ Wer ist mir Vater und Mutter,” bar 14, 
page 36, a substantial, interesting and very welcome addition. 
Mime’s account of Siegfried’s birth and Sieglinde’s death is 
omitted, but DB1580 takes from Siegfried’s outburst (top of 
page 42) through the entrance of the Wanderer to the moment 
at which he sits himself down at Mime’s hearth. There isa 
clever bit of bridging between these two sides. So that we 
may not miss the magic of that glorious chord sequence which 
heralds the arrival of the Wanderer, the two bars of the 
orchestral part which accompany Mime’s words ‘“ schweisst 
mir das Schwert nicht zu ganz” are repeated on the second 
side. It is a pity that a cut has been made between the end of 
DB1580 and DB1581—for it is only twenty-three bars, much 
too short a piece ever to be bridged by a record. But why 
cavil at so minor a point when there is so much for which we 
must be grateful. The second side of DB1581 ends three 
bars from the bottom of page 64. 

The other four sides are from Act II. DB1582 begins with 
Alberich’s first words, and carries us, save for two cuts (page 
146, bar 9, to page 151, bar 11, and page 152, bar 3, to page 155, 
bar 2), to his disappearance into the cleft in the rock (page 
160, bar 7). On DB1583 side 1, there is Siegfried’s exchange 
of pleasantries with Fafner (page 185, bar 6), their fight and 
Fafner’s death, concluding on page 194, bar 16 (cut from bot- 
tom of page 190 to top of page 194). Side 2 bears the ** Potash 
and Perlmutter scene,’ Mime and Alberich scrapping over 
the booty that they have yet to gain, and Siegfried’s return 
from Neidhéhle bearing with him the Ring and Tarnhelm 
(page 198, bar 10, to page 208, bar 6). And so ends the best set 
of Wagner records it has ever been my lot to hear. 


H.M.V. Rine Morir RECORDS. 

Both Messrs. E.M.G. and Rimington, Van Wyck are stocking 
two 12in. Plum label records of Ring Motifs made by the 
London Symphony Orchestra for H.M.V. Given away with 
the records is a leaflet showing the Motifs and music type, and 
giving their names. 

Although the records cover the ground well (there are 
ninety-seven themes), they are not a success, since apparently 
the people who planned these records just picked certain bars 
from the full score of the Ring wherein the Motifs appeared and 
played those snatches, so that it often happens that the Motif 
is presented not in its original form. And, again, there. are 
times when we hear two Motifs at once. Doubtless there are 
people who will welcome these records as better than nothing} 
but they are far from fulfilling the long-felt want. 


H. L. WALTERS. 
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HROWN on its own by the combine effected between the 

British Columbia Company and H.M.V., the American 
Columbia Phonograph Company has not had easy sledding 
during the past six months. Few large scale recordings have 
been attempted and Columbia branches have taken up the 
distribution of such extra-musical attractions as electrical 
refrigerators, home dry cleaners and the like, in addition to 
various radio lines other than Columbia’s own. Apparently 
no large company can exist by the phonograph alone in the 
United States in these days. Now Columbia’s future looks 
more hopeful with the news that it has been acquired by the 
Grigsby-Grunow Company, maker of Majestic radios and 
refrigerators. The stock deal, by which holders of Columbia 
stock will get four and four-tenths shares of Grigsby-Grunow 
stock for each Columbia share they hold, plus a $10 liquidating 
dividend, has not yet gone through, and for the present Columbia 
production will continue much as before. Eventually we may 
expect long-playing instruments and records, as well as greater 
recording activity, from the combined Columbia-Majestic 
forces, which, with plants in Chicago, Bridgeport, and Los 
Angeles, will be one of the largest U.S. phono-radio manu- 
facturers. 


Brunswick, Vocalion, and Melotone records, once a product 
of the Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., more recently of the 
Brunswick Radio Corp. (a Warner Bros. subsidiary), have now 
passed to a new Brunswick Record Corp., formed by Consoli- 
dated Film Industries, Inc. The sales and laboratory personnel 
remain much the same, but a greater record output is 
promised. 


NEw REcorDINGS. 


The R.C.A. Victor long-playing records continue to arouse 
much discussion, largely severely critical, but fail to show 
great sales strength. Only four have been issued recently, all 
single-sided ten-inchers (embossed on the blank back like the 
old single-sided Red Seals), and selling for 85 cents each. 
Three are by native dance bands (one by Paul Whiteman, 
lately returned to his old Victor affiliation), and one is a re- 
recording of two Jack Hylton H.M.V. performances, Good- 
night, sweetheart and You are my sunshine. 


Most important of the waning lists of native recordings 
are the album of Bach transcriptions played by Percy Grainger 
(Columbia) and a generous Stokowski release including one 
album set (a Debussy miscellany), and a couple of unusually 
attractive single discs (Victor). The Grainger set is notable 
for its tremendously powerful recording of the piano tone, but 
the performances are too characteristic of Grainger’s tendency 
to inflexibility and hardness of tone to fall graciously on the 
ear. The selections are the organ Toccata and Fugue in D 
minor, Prelude and Fugue in A minor, Fantasia and Fugue 
in G minor (Liszt transcriptions), and Grainger’s own “‘ ramble,” 
Blithe Bells, on the aria, “‘ Sheep may graze in safety.”” Dr. 
Stokowski’s transcription of La Cathédrale engloutie is over- 
impressive, as are his performances of the Danses sacrée et pro- 
fane and Nuages. In the best Stokowski tradition, however, 
are the Notturno, Prélude, and Marche from Lulli operas, and 
the magnificent Bach disc of the “ Little’ G minor Fugue 
and the chorale prelude, Christ lag in Todesbanden, both 
orchestrated with the skill and good taste of Stokowski’s earlier 
Bach transcriptions. 


Frederick Stock and the Chicago Symphony are active 
again in recording, following up a sonorous, over-weighty 
performance of Mozart’s G minor, with two single discs marked 
by rather flashy playing and over-powerful recordings : 
Queen of Sheba ballet music and excerpts from Glazounov’s 
Ruses d Amour. Belated release is given the Eroica album and 


AMERICANA 









Hansel und Gretel prelude, recorded by Mengelberg while 
he was still with the New York Philharmonic Symphony, and 
issued first on the Continent. 


Glancing hastily through the other recordings of native 
origin, only a few arrest the eye: Rethberg singing Batti 
Batti and L’Amaro saro costante . .. the Associated Glee 
Clubs—recorded in Madison Square Garden—in one-thousand- 
voiced performances of Where’er you Walk and Foote’s Bedouin 
Song... the amazing Hall Johnson (Negro) Choir singing 
and shouting St. James Infirmary Blues, Eastman and: Water 
Boy . . . several Paderewski ten-inchers, Flying Dutchman, 
Spinning Song, Chopin Mazurkas, Op. 59, No. 2, Op. 33, No. 2, 
Op. 63, No. 3, and the perennial Nocturne in E flat . . . Mary 
Garden in the Carmen Card Song and Gretchaninow’s Over 
the Steppe (Victor). Vogel als Prophet and Palmgren’s Cradle 
Song played by Myra Hess (Columbia). 


Passinc NoTEs. 


The death of Vachel Lindsay, most typical of American 
minstrels, gives new force to the plea that his Columbia 
University recordings (some thirty of his best known poems, 
chanted in his original blend of recitation and song) be issued 
commercially. In boom times the Educational Department 
of R.C.A. Victor would have snatched at the opportunity ; 
to-day its activities are sadly curtailed ... Hull and Dale 
recording may come back. Edison failed to adapt it to 
electrical recording processes, but the Bell Telephone 
Laboratory is working on the problem and Stokowski is lending 
ahand... ‘“ Hit of the Week,” a fifteen-cent unbreakable 
“Durium” record, distributed through news-stands and 
cigar stores, is coming out with a less flexible disc... An 
Historical Record Society is being formed to re-issue the early 
recordings of important artists. Victor Maurel is likely to 
be first on the list, but definite announcements are not 
yet ready for publication... The ‘‘ Met” has at last 
capitulated to the radio in the hopes of reducing its growing 
deficit, and began by broadcasting Hdnsel und Gretel on 
Christmas Day. Composer-critic Deems Taylor interjected 
@ running commentary of description and comment that 
aroused lively indignation in the breast of the usually placid 
“‘ladeez an’ gentlemun of the radio audience...” The 
White Hope of Jazz, George Gershwin, is at it again with a 
Second Rhapsody soon to be produced by the Boston 
Symphony and a scintillating score to the devastatingly 
satirical musical comedy Of Thee I Sing records will soon 
be out, and the rollicking torchlight parade, “‘ Wintergreen for 
President,” is a pre-destined best-seller... . 
R. D. DARRELL. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum. 

[AU letters and manuscripts should be written on one side 
only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, Tue 
GRAMOPHONE, 10a, Soho Square, London, W.1. The writer's 
full name and address must be given. "A at 
must be enclosed if an answer or the return of the manuscript 
is desired. The Editor wishes to emphasize the obvious fact 
that the publication of letters does not imply his agreement 
with the views expressed by correspondents. | 








PETER WARLOCK. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sir,—In an article on ‘‘ The Curlew ” of Peter Warlock 
which appeared in the December number of THE GRAMOPHONE 
I took for granted, in speaking of the composer’s tragic death, 
that he had chosen to end his life himself. 

His representative and executor has recently drawn my 
attention to the fact that at the inquest on him an open verdict 
was returned, the jury having unanimously found that there 
was no evidence eliminating accident ; and has requested me 
to put this before your readers. I believe I never saw a report 
of the inquest at the time, and I had no reason for the inference 
I drew from a newspaper report of the death beyond, probably, 
the tone of the report itself. I make the correction gladly, as 
I should not, in any circumstances, wish my original statement 
to be quoted as an authority. 

I am pleased that this occasion of writing also gives me an 
opportunity of repairing an omission in my article which I did 
not notice in time to do so before it went to press. I had meant 
to say that “‘ The Curlew ”’ was one of the first works to receive 
an award from the Carnegie Trustees and to be brought to 
publication by them. This was a notably early tribute to 
Warlock’s work, and important for that, as well as many other 
reasons. 

One other matter arising out of the recording of ‘‘ The 
Curlew ”’ by the N.G.S. asks for notice by someone concerned. 
In the January number of THE GRAMOPHONE there is a letter 
from a Mr. Young scolding a Mr. Young for not thinking as he 
does. 

The letter concludes with some very welcome remarks on 
the necessity of recording new music as a means of bringing it 
to adequate consideration ; and then goes on to express a belief 
that “‘ The Curlew ” is a work of no merit. I take this oppor- 
tunity to remind the Mr. Young in question that those who find 


_ merit in a given work of art stand a better chance of being 


right than those who find none in it: the spirit that denies 

does not so easily receive what is there as the spirit that affirms 

does: and there are a goodly number of us ready to affirm 

that beauty is abundantly present in those sensitive pages. 
Yours faithfully, 

Carnforth. Gorpon BoTroMLey. 
BERLIOZ. 

(To the Editor of Tot GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sir,—I have noted with mingled surprise and pleasure 
that the gramophone companies have not, apparently, for- 
gotten that such a person as Hector Berlioz once existed—or, 
at least, that he composed several works besides arranging the 
Marche Hongroise. 

Columbia having recently favoured us with the Royal Hunt 
and Storm from his Les Troyens, and H.M.V. endowed us with 
the immortal Symphonie Fantastique, it looks as though 
Berlioz were at last taking his rightful place in the roll of fame— 
as represented by the record catalogues. In view of the great- 
ness of his work, which to my mind ranks with the opera of 
Beethoven and Wagner, not to mention others of the chosen, 
I have long been distressed at the neglect of the French 
composer. I am sure that there are others among your readers 
who have found in him the same fascination, the breadth and 


depth of conception, the richness of harmony, the uncanny 
grip of atmosphere which endear his music to myself. Having 
experienced considerable difficulty in getting together my own 
modest collection of. Berlioz’ recorded works, I thought that 
the accompanying list might interest other gramophiles in 
the genius of the Frenchman—poet and musician, dramatist 
and maitre d’orchestre. (As a conductor he was, in his time, 
without peer.) To help, in no matter how small a way, to 
revive interest and enthusiasm in the compositions of Berlioz 
would be to realise one of my most cherished ambitions ; nor 
is it a selfish desire to wish companionship in enjoyments that 
so lighten the tedium of modern life. I hope that readers 
sharing my own admiration for Hector Berlioz will express their 
views and perhaps add to the accompanying lists of recordings. 
Might I even presume so far as to suggest that the one most 
suited to champion the cause of Berlioz—I refer to Sir Hamilton 
Harty, the acknowledged authority on the interpretation of 
his music—might take up pen and explain, as no layman could 
hope to do, the inner greatness and the technique of the Berlioz 
ouvrages? 

Here are the Berlioz recordings, gleaned from H.M.V. 
catalogues (including No. 2), Columbia, Parlophone and 
Polydor. I have purposely omitted reference to records of the 
Marche Hongroise, as space is limited. The two Cellini 
overtures mentioned below each carry this overworked master- 
piece on the reverse of the third part. 

The record numbers indicated in black type are old recordings, 
included in H.M.V. catalogue number 2. 

‘* Damnation of Faust.” 
Chanson de la puce 
Devant la maison; Mephistopheles’ Serenade, Plangon ; 
H.M.V. DA340. 

Devant la maison 

Voici les roses, Renaud ; H.M.V. D858. 

Voici les roses, Plancon ; H.M.V. DB659. 

Devant la maison, Journet ; H.M.V. DA759. 

Nature immense (Invocation 4 la Nature), Thill ; Col. L2064. 

Ballad of the King of Thule, Mme. Martinelli; Poly. 566040. 

Voici les roses, Marshall; H.M.V. E490. 

Minuet of the Will o’ the Wisps 

Waltz of the Fairies ; Poly. 566009. 

Dance of the Sylphs (Mengelberg and Concertgebouw 

Orchestra) ; Col. L1810. 
Dance of the Sylphs (Sir Hamilton Harty and Hallé Orchestra); 
Col. L2069. 

Benvenuto Cellini—Overture ; Poly. 95252-3. 

Benvenuto Cellini—Overture ; Parlo. E10992~-3. 

Carnaval Romaine—Overture ; Parlo. E10971. 

Carnaval Romaine—Overture ; H.M.V. D1365. 

Carnaval Romaine—Overture ; Poly. 66647. 

Beatrice and Benedict—Overture ; Poly. 27163. 

Romeo and Juliet—Scherzo of Queen Mab; Col. L1989. 

Les Troyens—(excerpt undescribed) (classified on Rimington, 

van Wyck’s list as 0—7 ; 0-8). 

Les Troyens—Royal Hunt and Storm (Sir Hamilton Harty 

and Hallé Orchestra) ; Col. DX291. 

Symphonie Fantastique—(complete in 12 parts); Col. 

L1708-13. 
Symphonie Fantastique—(complete in 12 parts); H.M.V. 
D2044-49. 

An interesting addition to the above list is the Polydor dise, 
No. 19829, Invitation to the Waltz, Weber; arranged Berlioz. 
Berlioz was at one time approached by a Parisian producer 
with a request to arrange Weber’s Der Freischiitz—(even in 
those days people had a tendency to put “‘ pep ” into established 
classics !)—but the composer refused flatly, remarking that if 
Weber was not good enough for the public, neither was Berlioz. 
It is therefore surprising to find this arrangement of Weber’s 
work and one is intrigued as to who prevailed upon Berlioz 
to write it. The well-known theme loses nothing in the 
colourful orchestration of the French composer. I hope that 
some of the above discs will find their way into many collections 
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and prove a source of pleasure and entertainment to many 
gramophiles. I am not qualified to criticise any of these 
renderings, but the Beatrice and Benedict of Polydor is, in 
my opinion, the finest example of orchestra recording I have 
ever heard. The Carnaval Romaine of H.M.V. runs it a close 
second, and that pair of discs coupled with Georges Thill’s 
interpretation of Nature immense should provide an excellent 
nucleus to a Berlioz collection. On the reverse of the last 
namcd dise is a very beautiful aria from the Werther of 
Massenet, which provides a neat contrast to the sombre 
colouring of the Faust invocation. 
Yours faithfully, 


Godalming. EwEen MacGrecor, 


A GRIEVANCE. 
(To the Editor of Tok GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear S1rr,—Permit me, on behalf of a few readers in the 
Far East, to draw your attention to the fact that many of 
your reviewers appear to forget that they are addressing a 
large crowd of readers, many of whom are unable to supple- 
ment the information given by the paper on any point local’y. 
Unless, therefore, the information given be as self-contained 
as possible, it is of little practical use and only annoys the 
interested gramophile. 

To give only a few illustrations : 

(a) Recently issued Sistine Chapel Choir records are reviewed 
by your paper, but the critic forgets to give the names of all 
the compositions which comprise the album. This is essential 
to us out here, who can’t just ring up the dealer on the ’phone 
as the people at home may do. In many cases the local 
dealer does not exist or, if he does, may be distributing other 
company’s records, ete. I do not ask a review of each com- 
position ; let the critic say as little or as much as he likes 
about only certain things, but let him give all the names (with 
numbers) at least. 

_ (6) A wonderful review of Smetana’s “‘ Ma Vlast ” is printed 
in your paper in the section “ Buried Treasure.”” Why can’t 
then the critic also oblige by explaining the names of the 
other parts of the cycle, not merely ‘ Vitava’’ which is so 
often played at concerts and has already been so many times 
recorded. Where do we look for the meanings of “ Blanik,”’ 
“Tabor,” ‘“ Sarka,” ete. Do they appear in the score; I 
mean the explanations as in the case of “ Vitava”? One 
can’t, however, always afford the score as well. Look up 
“Grove,” perhaps, but if there is no library to borrow this 
from, what then? 

(c) Your critic informs the lovers of church music that a 
whole album of compositions made by the Capella of Mont- 
serrat have been issued in an album. Why then not give 
their names? He can get a catalogue, I can’t until months 
and months after and only on demand. 

Now that the paper is more prosperous, could not we have 
@ person on the paper’s staff whose duty it would be to scan 
all the monthly supplements—those issued at home as well as 
those published abroad—for a list of novelties (classical, 
orchestral, instrumental, abridged and complete operas, etc.) 
to be printed at the end of the paper every month? 

I was so pleased when your foreign recordings section was 
started; but as it is at present, it is more a source of 
annoyance than of information to me. 

_ The above “ kick ’’ is expressed only in the light of construc- 
tive criticism, and you may rest assured that whatever be the 
attitude you take to my complaint, I shall, dear Sir, always 
remain your paper’s loyal adherent. 

Yours faithfully, 
Canton. E. E. Borissorr. 


HUGO WOLF. 
(To the Editor of Taz GRAMOPHONE.) 


f~ Dear Srr,—Mr. Alec Robertson seeks to lead me into paths 
I expressly avoided. 


A comparison, song by song, of the work of the great Lieder- 
writers would degenerate into an arid conflict. of personal 
preferences, or a mathematical calculation. 

The suggestion (with which I agree) that Wolf has, in setting 
the same words, made finer songs than other composers, seems 
to me to have a very limited bearing upon the critical considera- 
tion of each composer’s whole output. 

I did not intend to imply that the three Wolf songs I named 
were pre-eminent—though I recollect that about the end of 
1929, when John McCormack’s record of Wo find’ ich Trost ? 
was deleted from the Gramophone Company’s catalogue, a 
contributor to THE GRAMOPHONE suggested that this was one 
of Wolf’s greatest songs. I named three songs that seem to 
me, each in their own style, to be great songs; I might have 
named a score as fine, or finer. 

The purpose of my previous letter was to object, with great 
respect, Sir, to your statement that “‘ without doubt, Hugo 
Wolf is the greatest song writer the world has yet known,” 
and to support my objection. 

Whether, in making the statement, you had in mind the 
songs Mr.’ Robertson suggests, or whether, as I suspected 
and the December Editorial tends to confirm, you were thinking 
of Mr. Ernest Newman, I do not know. Mr. Newman’s 
estimate of Wolf is his own, reached in his incomparable way ; 
but it is, I submit, for the individual, guided, but not governed, 
by such men as Mr. Newman and yourself, to come to his own 
conclusions by personal effort and investigation. If this is so, 
expressions of opinion in the guise of ex cathedra statements 
of fact seem to savour of artistic heresy. 

It hardly seems necessary to answer Mr. Robertson’s 
enquiry as to what I mean by “the people.” It is clear that 
I mean those persons (I am one) who attend Lieder singers’ 
recitals and buy records of Lieder. The collective opinion of 
such persons has, I believe, critical value. 

They certainly serve their generation in helping to keep good 
music alive ; and they must certainly rejoice that (thanks not 
a little to your effort) the Hugo Wolf Society is now in being. 

Yours faithfully, 

Ruddington. Puiuie 8. JONES. 


STANDARDS OF REPRODUCTION. 
(To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Str,—Apropos my last letter, Mr. P. Wilson has raised 
many points which I propose here to amplify as briefly as 
possible. First of all I would like to make one or two further 
suggestions towards standardisation. Having fixed our 
standards of measurement, it. cannot be expected that all 
firms will instal and use the necessary apparatus. Why not, 
therefore, place the gear at some neutral point such as the 
offices of THE GRAMOPHONE? The various firms can then 
submit their products for test—the results, if satisfactory to 
the firm concerned, being published. Thereafter, the output 
of the factory can be checked against the standard tested 
instrument by means of standard frequency records—the 
only use I can see for such records. 

1. Standard Frequency Records.—From the scientific aspect 
such records are valueless as such unknown factors exist as 
record wear, needle wear, behaviour of the needle in the groove 
and so on. Our test apparatus must involve known factors, 
and in my mind the only satisfactory device is some controlled 
vibration system which will give the needle point a known 
amplitude at known frequency. By such a device we will, 
at one and the same time, derive both frequency and amplitude 
response; and further, the mechanical impedance at the 
needle point can be determined. (Jour. I.E.E., Vol. 68, p. 560.) 

Standard frequency records should only be used as already 
stated, or when a very approximate result is all that is 
necessary to indicate advancement in design. The design of 
a suitable vibrator and acceptor for the needle point should not 
afford much trouble. 


2. Maximum Lateral Point.—The 


Velocity 


of Needle 
complete lateral velocity equation for any given pick-up is 
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complicated, it being an expression for needle point velocity 
in terms of effective magnetic velocity, head velocity and such 
terms as head mass, damping, the leverage factor connecting 
needle and magnetic pivot points, as well as the inertia and 
compliance of the armature itself. Thus, by taking the needle 
point velocity as datum, we are virtually including all the 
properties of the pick-up under consideration. In the ideal 
case this equation would only include effective velocity and 
the leverage constant, all other terms being zero. I need 
hardly say that the various velocities are related vectorially 
and it is no difficult matter to devise experiments to measure 
both magnitude and phase of each component. 

The lateral velocity of the needle point cannot be derived by 
the use of standard frequency records—the vibrator already 
described being the only possible method. The question of 
variation of output with velocity is closely related to amplitude 
response, but its effect can easily be seen from the velocity 
equation, the output being proportional to the effective 
magnetic velocity (in the case of electro-magnetic pick-ups of 
course). This question is open to much experimentation and 
prior to fixing on any final code of definitions an exhaustive 
analysis must be made. 

3. Fourier’s Theorem.—Mr. P. Wilson makes an astonishing 
remark when he says that this infallible mathematical theorem 
is not applicable to gramophone records. I presume he means 
that an analysis of the record will not correspond to an analysis 
of the output of the pick-up—in other words, the problem of 
waveform reproduction is at stake. This leads me on to the 
same old problem. 

4. Waveform Reproduction.—In my last letter I alluded to 
the case of a composite note comprising a high note and a 
low note. What about transient reproduction? I have 
recently been looking into the question of forced vibrations and 
I wish to draw your attention to rather an important contribu- 
tion to this subject, namely L. W. Blau’s paper in the Franklin 
Institute Journal for September 1928. Blau there shows that, 
by writing the familiar differential equation in a different 
form to that generally given, a result is obtained which indicates 
exactly what happens when a forced vibration is suddenly 
applied to a vibration system endowed with zero initial velocity 
and displacement. 

Apart, of course, from the transient building-up of the 
forced vibration we have, superimposed on this, a damped 
vibration due to the natural period of the system itself and the 
superposition of these two gives rise to pseudo-beats. Absence 
of such “ beats ’’ only exists when the difference between the 
squares of the natural and forced pulsatances is equal to the 
square of the damping factor ; and in all other cases, for light 
damping, the first ‘‘beat’’ maximum is greater than any 
later maximum, while the first ‘“‘ beat’ minimum is smaller 
than any later minimum. With large damping nearly equal 
to or greater than the critical, the first maximum occurs on the 
first outward excursion of the system. The frequency of the 
“ beats ”’ is either greater or lesser than the difference between 
the two component frequencies according as to whether the 
impressed frequency is greater or smaller than the natural 
frequency of the system. I shall be very interested to see 
experimental results on this point, but the design of suitable 
apparatus will not be an easy matter as we shall not only 
require the normal distorting properties, but also the transient 
response—a very interesting problem. 

I shall be very pleased to hear Mr. P. Wilson’s projected 
“hysteresis loop’? method of test. From his reniarks 
at my lecture it would appear to be very sound, but we 
will be better able to judge when we have the method detailed 
in print. 

In conclusion, I would like to remind you that, though we 
have been discussing the pick-up at length, we have yet another 
neglected item, namely the loud-speaker. I would like to see 
some attempt made towards a standard method of test for it 
also. In fact I might extend my remarks on standardisation 
to the entire radio industry, and I shall welcome a day when a 






Standardisation Committee is formed to deal with things. 
There is far too much “junk” on the market and I feel a 
thorough ‘‘comb-out”’ would be beneficial. The ‘ comb” 
would be a set of definitions to which all apparatus would have 
to comply. 

Yours faithfully, 
Wm. D. Ouresant, B.Sc., A.M.I.R.E. 


DEFECTS IN RECORDS. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sir,—May I be allowed to say how much I enjoyed 
reading and studying the article on ‘‘ Defects in Records ” 
in your Christmas Number. 

A point struck me in connection with the diagram of the 
cutter used on the wax. The angle here is shown at about 
90 degrees. Does this refer to any particular make of record? 
I had understood that most companies used a different size 
of groove and this is partly responsible for the fact that some 
needles do not track well on certain records. Also I was under 
the impression that the groove angle of the records put out 
by the larger companies is considerably smaller than that 
shown, in one particular case as much as 20 degrees less. 
Yours faithfully, 

Henry PEscosy. 


Edgware. 


London, 8.W.6. 
PIANOFORTE REPRODUCTION. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sir,—In the article on Record Defects by Owen and 
Bryson, attention is drawn to the unsatisfactory nature of 
some piano recording. In this connection the information 
given by Mark Hambourg in his autobiography ‘“‘ From Piano 
to Forte ’’ (Cassell, 1931) is of great interest. It appears that 
in 1909, when he made his first gramophone recording for 
‘‘His Master’s Voice,” the gramophone company had 
discovered only one piano whose tone was suitable for 
reproduction. Curiously enough, he states that this instru- 
ment. was quite the worst-toned one on which he had ever 
played. Though this made things very difficult for the 
pianist, yet if ever a better instrument was used, the records 
were not nearly so satisfactory. This “old tin-kettle of a 
piano” grew steadily worse until it was almost impossible to 
play on it, but still it remained in use as the best recording 
piano, until the new electrical system of sound reproduction 
was invented. It would be of great interest to know if the 
technical experts of H.M.V. ever found the reason for this 
peculiar fact. Chapter XVIII of Hambourg’s book, in which 
he comments on modern sound reproducing apparatus, 
contains @ number of critical comments which are well worth 
reading by the gramophile, and his remarks go far to justify 
the authors of the above-mentioned article in their contention 
that a faithful rendering of a pianoforte recital is very rare. 

Yours faithfully, 
London, W.3. A. Morris THOMAS. 


(To the Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sir,—The authors of ‘“ Defects in Gramophone 
Records” wish to stimulate discussion on the defects in 
piano records (p. 306). In view of the formation of a 
‘ Beethoven Sonata Society ” this question is urgent (p. 254). 

My contribution relates to the Edison “ phonograph ” (Hill- 
and-dale) records for I have no “ gramophone” (“ River ”’) 
records of piano playing. But the defect seems to be the same 
in each kind of record. The trite explanation that this defect 
is due to the slowing down of the record does not hold except 
in the case of light, portable gramophones. The true explana- 
tion seems to be that the lowest particle of the note is lost at 
very high intensities. The energy of a low note is less, for 
its approved intensity, and it is more easily ‘‘ swamped.” 
The resulting sound seems to drop an octave—or a twelfth 
in extreme cases—and does not glissando down, as one’s 
prepossessions may make one suppose. 
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In the Edison records at least, there is no “ bass cut-off” 
to account for this trouble, which seldom occurs in these 
records ; indeed, the only defect connected with Edison records 
is that the company seems to have no interest in real music. 

Yours faithfully, 


Glasgow. ApaM BLACK. 


A SUGGESTION. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Stir,—Occasionally a record is issued bearing the 
words, ‘‘ Recorded during the Actual Performance at, etc.,”’ 
from which it is evident that such a thing is a technical possi- 
bility. Why cannot the two big companies (who, having 
amalgamated, can work it in conjunction) form a subscription 
club and run off matrices (? plural of ‘‘ matrix ’’) during the 
performance of certain concerts, the cost thereof being main- 
tained by the subscription of members? No pressings would 
be made, but a monthly list of available titles would be issued 
to members and/or published in THE GRAMOPHONE when 
ready. Members would then order what records they required, 
and the requisite number of copies would then be made and 
sent to members when ready. The cost would have to be 
kept reasonably low, in view of the fact that members would 
have already paid a subscription, the size of which would 
itself depend on the cost of erecting microphones, making the 
actual matrices, and the amount of royalties to be paid. 

In this way, no surplus pressings would be made, and no 
stock would be carried by either the recording companies or 
dealers, and there would be no material wasted, and no capital 
locked up. At the same time, gramophiles would be able to 
obtain records of music that they had heard recently and liked, 
and which the companies under the present system are afraid 
to issue for financial reasons. .. . 
Yours faithfully, 


London, N.W.8. ARTHUR H. VILLIERS. 


“ TANTIVY TOWERS.” 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sir,—Having heard this light opera performed at 
the New Theatre, London, last June, I came away just a little 
bit disappointed. Imagine my joy when, on listening to the 
broadcasts of the concert version of this work recently, I was 
held entranced by a most delightful performance, and felt 
compelled to hear it right through on both evenings. To my 
mind it came over unusually well, and I feel that if it were 
placed on the market in recorded form, it would find a good 
sale. On the second evening I took the trouble to time the 
whole performance very carefully, and I find that it could be 
contained quite easily in an album of twelve double-sided 
12in. discs. I don’t think the cast employed, all of whom sang 
in the London company, could be improved upon, the only 
member not coming over very clearly being Mr. Roy Russell. 

Yours faithfully, 


Dover. HaRAtp CHITTY. 


LIGHT. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Deak Sir,—In view of the now certain general trade revival 
involving, as it must, our factories, I venture to append a few 
particulars on vital facts established by the Home Office. I 
commend them to the attention of Works Managers and Factory 
Executors. : 

1. Eighty per cent. of our factories have poor and inade- 
quate artificial lighting arrangements. 

2. Of such factories tested, the average increase in 
production due to improved lighting was little over 15 per cent. 
at a cost equal to 2 per cent. of the wages bill. 

3. Fatigue is 60 per cent. due to tired eyes. 

4. Tired eyes mean more spoilage and accidents, and less 
production. 


Factory lighting, be it electric, gas, oil or any other means, 
should be an investment—a valuable asset, not a charge on 
the works. 

I am not interested in any manufacturing concern, end I am 
not trying to give cheap publicity to any proprietary article, 
but write purely in the capacity of an independent lighting 
engineer. 

I am merely advocating and urging factory managers and 
directors to realise that light is life and contented employees 
mean contented shareholders. 

I will undertake to pay the expenses of a qualified lighting 
engineer to inspect and advise on the lighting of any factory 
in England—a very small gesture of encouragement and 
perhaps a challenge to the enterprise of the 80 per cent. who 
are not giving their employees a fair chance to give 100 per 
cent. return for the wages they receive. 

Yours faithfully, 


London, 8.E.26. J. MorTIMER HAWKINS. 


IN JUSTICE. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. ) 

Dear Srr,—In your January number I see that your 
reviewer has said that he had a needle breakdown on LX156, 
Siegfried’s Funeral March. 

As this is the finest orchestral recording ever made, I[ think 
that this should not pass unchallenged, as it might conceivably 
influence some people from securing it, and thereby deprive 
them of a lasting pleasure. , 

Personally, I have played several copies through both sides 
with one point of a fibre without difficulty. It is a possibility 
that your reviewer’s copy was not as accurately centred as it 
should have been, and that he had not brushed the record 
before playing it, in which case a breakdown would be quite 
possible. Inaccurate centring of the first side would spoil 
the accurate reproduction of the climax near the end of the 
first side and prove detrimental to the needle point. 

I trust you will see your way to publish this, in justice to 
the Columbia Co., to whom we are indebted for this great 
recording and many other orchestral and instrumental ones 
which are the finest obtainable. This Company endeavours to 
live up to what should be the motto of every purchaser of 
records, ‘‘ A good recording is a continual feast.” 

Yours faithfully, 
London, W.2. T. G, FENTON. 


A SUGGESTION. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Deak Sir,—To those of your readers who possess a statistical 
turn of mind (not necessarily incompatible with a love for 
music) may I suggest that to keep a record of sides played, with 
the composers thereof, will prove of great interest, and be a 
valuable guide as to the purchase of future records. Below is 
my compilation for the past eleven months :— 

Beethoven 965, Wagner 647, Bach 504, Tchaikovsky 361, 
Mozart 278, Franck 214, Chopin 144, Grieg 137, Schubert 125, 
Verdi 67, Liszt 64, Miscellaneous 365, Total 3,871. 

Beethoven—and in a lesser degree, Wagner, Bach and Franck 
—are the composers whose works seem to me to possess most 
largely that intransient, never-palling quality which the 
gramophile who is building a library hopes for in his records. 

Yours faithfully, 


Retford, Notts. NEVILLE WINTER. 


STILL THEY COME, 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sir,—The end of the first year of my membership in 
THE GRAMOPHONE family and the Christmas convention of 
sending good wishes are good reasons for a few lines to the 
Editor. 


Some months ago a questionnaire was sent me and I filled in 
some of the answers hurriedly, but as to the facts not untruth- 
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fully. Now I shall attempt to correlate a few thoughts and 
reactions and pass them along as Yuletide greetings and First 
Anniversary congratulations. 

For historical background. 

I have had many gramophones. There was never one at 
home when I was very young because my father is a pioneer in 
voice and sound reproduction, and gramophones in their 
infancy, and while they were having growing pains, made him 
very nervous. He was young and impatient with the crude 
and very imperfect reproduction. (Later he had a chance to 
do his bit, and it was a group of his men using many of his ideas 
which developed electric recording and the orthophonic 
victrola.) But when I went away to school one of the first 
acts was to buy a phonograph. The records were mostly of 
dance music but a few classic tunes swanked among the jazz 
tunes. There were more table model phonographs as I changed 
schools or wore them out. Then one Christmas I acquired a 
nice leather covered Sonora portable. By that time I was 
ready to travel and that machine went many thousand miles. 
It saw square rig and steam, crossed the ocean in a three-masted 
schooner and played on the top of the hill at Braga. Two 
years of the Arctic finished it and it was left in an Eskimo 
igloo with a broken and repaired mainspring and the Eskimo 
the poorer by two white foxes and an otter skin. Then there 
was another portable and more jazz records. 

Another Christmas brought a new radio-gramophone and I 
discovered that Wagner could be recorded and reproduced 
without shattering into a thousand small pieces. All the 
years I had been attending the opera and concert hall but had 
not associated the music of living performers with canned 
music. My phonographs had filled a certain need for rhythm 
and melody but could not simulate living, flesh and blood 
music, It may have been an unthinking snobbishness, a railing 
against canned music. With the radio-gramophone there was 
discovery. I rushed to buy the volumes of Wagner operas and 
Beethoven symphonies. In justice to myself there were a few 
purchases of the Beethoven quartets. That stage lasted a 
year, big volumes and big volume from that enormous radio- 
gramophone. 

Enter THE GRAMOPHONE. At a friend’s one evening I saw 
acopy. Back to the school days of the first victrola. At that 
time one of the instructors introduced me to “‘ Plasher’s Mead.”’ 
Then followed ‘‘ Youth’s Encounter,” ‘ Sinister Street’ and 
“Sylvia Scarlet.” For years they went everywhere with me. 
The later novels didn’t make the same emotional appeal. 
Perhaps it was just youth. 

The author of my youthful admiration was the Editor of 
THE GRAMOPHONE. It was a sentimental gesture booking a 
year’s subscription. But just as the novels opened my eyes 
to another world, so did THz GramorHonE. By directing a 
little intelligence to the uses of needles, volume control and 
selection of records, by following with miniature scores, a 
world of music has supplemented the opera and concert-going. 

It became apparent that one gramophone wasn’t enough. 
The big-volumed radio required a large room and a large room 
is generally occupied by talkers. That meant playing to an 
accompaniment of chatter and room noises. In order to play 
in quiet it was necessary to wait until the house had retired 
for the night. So a smaller machine but still electric was 
bought and placed in my own small bookroom. But that 
isn’t going to fill the need. It is all right for the orchestras and 
big-voiced singers but the unaccompanied violin and wood-winds 
and string quartets are wailing for one of E.M.G.’s. 

The first months of THz GRAMOPHONE the only interesting 
pages were the editorial and the reviews. But the articles 
on all the problems relating to the gramophone are read with 
an intense personal interest and everything points to gramo- 
phobia, ‘A Working Lad” makes me blush for the mistakes 
I have made. Rodney Gallop’s article sent me scurrying for 
the nearest dealer and the Columbia foreign catalogue to renew 
memories of Portugal. I wish there could be more articles 
like that. I cringed at the Editor’s hard words about the Hugo 


Wolf Society, but resolved to buy the records when they become 
available in this country. 

I hope you can read between the lines, too many for a busy 
editor, and realize that this last year there has been one 
additional interested and appreciative reader of THE GRAMoO- 
PHONE. 

With best wishes for the new year, for continued interest in 
THE GRAMOPHONE, better and more records with less duplica- 
tion, and more prosperous days for our friends the paperhanger 
and working lad. 

Yours faithfully, 
East Orange, N.J. Donatp CoLpitTtTs. 


RHYTHMIC MUSIC. 
(To the Editor of Tot GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Sir,—It is difficult for a musician to keep his language 
within the limits of the printable when confronted with the 
grotesque and fantastic impudence of the expression “ rhythmic 
music ”’ as applied to the dismal and dreary trash that is modern 
dance music. Nothing but a staggering ignorance of the 
history or art of music in general on the part of the fabricators 
and hawkers of this offal could ever have brought the phrase 
into currency as a description. 

These ignoramuses do not know that any Bach Fugue 
or Tallis Mass embodies a conception of rhythm so manifold 
and complex as to make the “rhythmic” efforts of their 
kidney appear as the babblings of mentally defective infants, 
but we—at least, musicians and music lovers of knowledge, 
cultivation and discernment—do not talk about Bach’s 
‘*‘ rhythmic ”’ fugues or Tallis’ “‘ rhythmic ” Masses, any more 
than one speaks of some great patrician, with centuries of 
tradition and breeding behind him, as looking a “ perfect 
gentleman”. . . that is said by his aunts of the young man 
from behind the Brixton counter when he appears in evening 
dress for the first time. . . . Mr. Newman perfectly summed 
this stuff up when he said of it that it was written by people 
without either breeding or taste for those with less. 

In the classic Ragas of India—a musical art, not fifteen, nor 
five hundred, but more thousands of years old, rhythm attains 
to such a transcendental degree of subtlety and complexity as 
to make the greatest achievement of European music sound 
crude, clumsy and obvious in comparison—with a percussion 
technique that begins a long way beyond where that of Europe 
leaves off. 

So much, or little, for the preposterous pretensions of 
“rhythmic music.” 

Yours faithfully, 


London, N.W.1. KarkHosru SORABJI. 


WORDS OF RECORDED SONGS. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sirr,—May I inquire, through your columns, if any 
of your readers can supply me with words of the following 
recordings : or suggest how I may get hold of them? 
fk, Do not go, my love (Hageman). 

_ There and Three Aspects (H.M.V., McCormack). 

H. Parry. 

How fair this spot and To the Children (H.M.V., McCormack). 

When night descends and I Love Thee (H.M.V., Derek 
Oldham). 

Next Market Day and _ Ballynure 
McCormack). 

Le Veau dor and Vous qui faites Tendormie (H.M.V., 
Chaliapine in French). 


Music by 


Ballad (H.M.V., 


Yours faithfully, 


Ringwood, Hants. J. Exx.iorr Smits, 
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THE QUINTET. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Si,—In his speech leading up to the Quintet, Sachs 
says: “‘ This is the Masters’ wont and way, Whene’er is created 
a master lay, That it shall bear a goodly name For all to know 
it as the same.”’ Further, that Eva and himself are to be 
godparents to Walter’s song “‘ because the lay we well did hear,”’ 
and finally that he dubs it ‘‘ blest tune interpreting a dream of 
morning.”’ Others besides myself may have been puzzled 
how to take all this, but welcome light is thrown on it by 
Wagenseil (1633-1708), Wagner’s authority for the ways of 
the Mastersingers. He says: ‘‘ Having composed a duly 
approved ‘Tone,’ the composer is to give it an honourable and 
not contemptible name, in order to distinguish it from others, 
and is to secure a couple of sponsors for it.’? Sachs’ title is 
less quaint than some of the historic ones, such as ‘‘ The extra- 
short evening red tone’; ‘“ The writing paper tone ”’; ‘‘ The 
sweet-smelling marjoram tone’; “The yellow lion-skin 
tone.” (Wagner and Wagenseil, by H. Thompson.) The 
statement in the H.M.V. supplement that DB1421 and D2002 
virtually give the whole scene is tinged with optimism; the 
former suppresses the infant-Walter’s song. 

Yours faithfully, 


London, W.4. C. SuLLY. 


VULGARITY IN MUSIC. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Sir,—The refreshing scraps between correspondents 
and yourself on matters of art and music is one of the many 
reasons for my subscribing to THE GRAMOPHONE. What 
people really feel to be true they will of course always fight 
over, but particularly is this the case in matters of mind and 
spirit—which, by the way, is something for the materialist to 
think over! 

I fancy a fruitful tree to bear apples of aesthetic and ethical 
discord would be your editorial comments on Parsifal, and 
perhaps I may be allowed to start a cheery little verbal rumpus 
by suggesting that “‘our Editor” (using the word “ our” as 
denoting affection) is becoming, in a subtle way, a wee bit 
influenced by what would appear to be an excess of intel- 
lectualism. 

Now, in discussing the merits, or otherwise, of Parsifal, we 
must judge it at its highest level of performance such as 
obtains at Bayreuth. 

I have never myself had the opportunity to hear Parsifal 
there, but I presume that any vulgarity in performance or 
presentation finds no favour there. There still may linger a 
few absurdities due to conventional stage matters, but with 
the orchestra placed as it is, any vulgarity due to excessive 
brass is obviated. In no other direction could we find much 
vulgarity as regards the music. 

If our Editor can agree with me thus far we can come to 
grips on what I suppose to be his real meaning—vulgarity in 
treatment of subject. 

Now why exactly does our Editor prefer the musical repre- 
sentation of Palestrina in religious matters to that of Wagner? 
My own theory is that the Palestrina music, with all its lovely 
beauty, is nevertheless coldly impersonal, whereas Parsifal, 
although to my ears equally beautiful, is charged with emotional 
force, and the Editor’s attitude, like that of many intellectuals, 
is influenced by a dislike of emotional play in these matters. 

But Parsifal is the spiritual history of the human soul, and 
the history of the soul on coldly intellectual lines is absolutely 
impossible. 

Intellect only will never help us to pity Amfortas in the 
intense misery of his deadly struggle with his lower nature, 
or move us to comprehension of the weary and countless 
struggles of the soul on the upward path as represented by 
Parsifal, or stimulate our sense of wonder at the miracle of 
nature’s transformation as seen in Kundry. 


Worship or prayer must be intense emotionally, as well as 
crystal clear mentally, to be of any effect, and to many people 
a good performance of Parsifal can be an act of worship 
possessing both qualifications. 

The sometimes sordid facts of Wagner’s life make the work 
live, because a soul such as his, which experienced the full 
blast of temptation and the consequent reaction of conscious 
or subconscious remorse, knew by personal experience, and it 
was inevitable that the artist in him should express himself 
with such feverish intensity. 

Palestrina may give us a sense of calm detachment, but it is 
that of a cloistered soul, but Wagner depicts stark Truth as 
he knew it in all its agony. 

The human soul is often vulgar, trite, cheap and nasty, but 
it can and does rise to such heights that leave us marvelling. 
Parsifal shows us both sides, and before we appraise these 
matters, we must achieve the emotionalisation of the intellect 
and the intellectualisation of the emotions which result in a 
truly balanced outlook. 

This letter looks terribly long, and reads disgustingly like 
a sermon, I’m afraid, but sometimes you, Sir, have stood in the 
pulpit to us! Anyhow, it’s easy to tear this up! 

Yours faithfully, 

Jersey. H. E. 


SIBELIUS 
(To the Editor of THt GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Srr,—Having read Mr. Holt’s splendid article on 
Sibelius in the November issue of THE GRAMOPHONE, when he 
concluded with the hope that further records of this great 
composer would be forthcoming, I am wondering, if the 
Columbia Company could be certain of obtaining sufficient 
support, whether they would be prepared to record one or 
two more of his symphonies. 

My gramophone dealer told me he could sell some hundreds 
of sets if only another symphony were brought out and that 
he gets constant enquiries about new recordings. 

Could we not find amongst readers of THr GRAMOPHONE 
enough supporters to make a Sibelius Society, on the lines 
of the Hugo Wolf one, worth while, as it seems the only way 
of getting new recordings of Sibelius’ music ? 

Yours faithfully, 
H. E. J. Cours. 


pu PRK. 


Hammersmith. 


(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Sir,—May I put in a plea for the recording of some 
of Scriabin’s music? This most distinctive and spiritual 
composer is represented in all the English and German lists 
by nothing more than half a single disc (Polydor B27266). 
Columbia recorded the Poem of Ecstasy, but later withdrew 
it. Could not Kussevitsky be persuaded to record this work 
and also Prometheus, the poem of Fire? As regards the piano 
works, a beginning might be made with the Fifth Sonata, the 
studies, Op. 8, and 4 pieces, Op. 51,and the posthumous poem 
Vers la Flamme. 

Will a Scriabin Society arise after the manner of that devoted 
to Hugo Wolf? 

Yours faithfully, 


Ealing, W.5. TERENCE WHITE. 





The Hon. Secretary of the Hugo Wolf Society 
informs us that the first batch of records will 


be posted to Members in the first week of February. 














